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Speaking for government's side in the eS! ae 


WHEN TROUBLE TROUBLES YOU—DO THIS: 


Send for a Republic metallurgist. He knows stainless 
steels and their applications. He will work with you 
and your engineers in improving appearance of your 
product —or in checking the costly attacks of rust, 
corrosion or oxidation — without obligation to you. 


CONTINUOUS ECONOMY FOR 
CONTINUOUS FURNACES 
ENDURO, because it resists elevated 
temperatures, is a “natural”’ for heating 
equipment. One manufacturer of con- 
tinuous heat-treating furnaces lines 
heating and mixing chambers with 
ENDURO — to reduce maintenance 
costs and to increase efficiency. 


GIVE HIM A “BREAK” 
WITH ENDURO 

Pity the used car salesman — his is a 
real problem. If you are a car manu- 
facturer, you can really help him, your 
dealers and yourself by using lustrous, 
lasting ENDURO Stainless Steel for 
trim on your cars. They may grow 

old, bute ENDURO won't. 


GET IN THE SWIM — 
WITH ENDURO 
Manufacturers and fabricators who 
want to get in the swim of profitable 
business stimulated by the increasing 
popularity of stainless steel will find 
in ENDURO a lustrous, lifetime metal 
that fabricates easily with modern 
sheet metal shop equipment. 


TANKS LAST LONGER — 
THANKS TO ENDURO 
Whether they contain food products, 
milk, dyeing solutions, hot or cold 
acid solutions, alkalies, water — with 
few exceptions, anything — tanks made 
of ENDURO last longer because few 
materials affect or are affected by 
ENDURO — and because it is durable. 


For beauty, sanitation, corrosion-resistance or heat-resistance — 
with high strength and long life — no matter what you make 
— consider ENDURO Stainless Steel, trail blazer to better 
products and bigger profits. Write today for full information. 


aac & Par OFF 


REPUBLIC’S PERFECTED STAINLESS 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation 


Patent No, 1339378 


ENDURO MAKES 
THE WILD WAVES WILD 
For years, the sea wreaked havoc by 
rusting and corroding ordinary metals 
— cost the world millions. But along 
= came ENDURO to resist salt water 


corrosion — to baffle the sea and make 


the wild waves wild —and to make 
ship owners happy. 


BOOST YOUR SALES OF BUILD. 
ING PRODUCTS WITH ENDURO 
Do you make sinks, laundry tubs, 
moulding, window frames, clothes 
chutes, hardware, cabinets or other 
products that are built into homes? 
If so, it will pay you to investigate what 
ENDURO can do to make those 
products more lasting, more salable. 


THERE’S NOTHING FINER 
FOR REFINERIES 
When the highly corrosive elements 
and compounds used in oil refining 
combine with high temperatures in 
their attack on refinery parts and 
equipment, ordinary materials simply 
cannot “take it” — but ENDURO 
can —therefore its wide use in refining 


Republic Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ALLOY STEEL DIVISION . MASSILLON, OHIO 


When writing Kepublic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department BW 
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| New Business 


.N business and the Massachu- 
; Institute of Technology are cooper- 
an attempt to form an élite of 
executives especially prepared 
lligent administration of exist- 
istries and for those industries 
technical progress is certain to 
n the future.” Under a system 
honorary fellowships sponsored by 
s business leaders and made possible 
inonymous gift of $25,000, fif- 
yromising young executives will 
a twelve months’ program of study 
1¢ institute next June. They will 
nly follow specialized courses, but 
discuss problems of management 
, some of the outstanding executives 
‘the United States. 


OPERATIVES are going international. 
this month, Consumers Coopera- 
e Association sent a carload of lubri- 
g oil from its plant in North Kan- 
s City, Mo., to the Scottish Coopera 
ve Wholesale Society at Glasgow. In 
past year the American association 
s shipped oil to cooperatives in Scot- 
France, and Esthonia. Deputations 
f Scotch cooperators have visited this 
try with a view to increasing inter- 

onal co-op trade. 

lime failed to march on, in fact it stum- 
1! and stopped, for Los Angeles own- 
of electric clocks recently. Occasion 
s the tying in of power from Boulder 
Dam, and clocks couldn't digest the 60- 
current. But everything’s O.K. 
w—the power company put a special 
rew of checkers to work, took in 100,- 
) clocks from the customers, and syn- 
chronized the timepieces, free of charge. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL honors them 
while they’re in office. Its new sheet 


ind strip mill, to be erected in the 

Monongahela river valley and put on a 

production basis in about a year, will 

led the Irvin Works after William 

A. Irvin, president of United States 

steel. It will employ about 4,000 men. 


ADVERTISING agencies are rallying to the 
support of the federal Public Health 
Service in its plans to reduce or elimi- 
nate syphilis. Allying itself not only in 

athy but in action with the pro- 
ed undertaking, a committee of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies has met with Surgeon General 
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BUILD THE 


Once in a while a prospective 
buyer asks us what guarantee 
goes with a Warmer & Swasey 
Turret Lathe. The answer is— 
we never consider any sale 
complete until the buyer is 
making a profit on his Warner 


& Swasey investment. 


Warneré SwaseyTurret Lathes 
eam an average net profit of 
20% for their users, often in- 
crease production 30% and cut 
costs 50%. Whether or not a 
Warmer & Swasey would do as 
much ormore in yourparticular 
plant is something we can tell 


you before you invest a penny 


For 57 years Warmer & Swasey 
has been building for industry 
a machine (and a reputation 
behind it) that produce their 
own guarantees, in prede- 
termined results, in your pro- 


duction line. 


SWASEY 
Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


1 
ySTEAD 


MAYBE WE'RE CRAZY TO BE SENSIBLE 


With hundreds of brands of Bond 
and Ledger Papers on the market... 
with thousands of claims for perman- 
ence, strength and “quality” confusing 


the buyer . . . maybe we're crazy to 
take the mystery out of buying busi- 
ness papers -- to offer papers whose 
permanence can be judged by their 
strength! 


e This is a new departure in paper- 
making. Toa group of old-established 
and well-liked Bond and Ledger Papers 
we have applied new processes and 
new raw materials, putting them far 
ahead of ordinary standards. We found 
a new paper-making material to blend 
with the steellike strength of rag-fi- 
bres, resulting in the manufacture of 
papers that can eventually be worn 
out, but not ruined by age. 


WHAT IS PERMANENCE 
IN PAPER? 


There are two kinds of permanence 
in paper. One in Active-Permanence, 
which is resistance to wear-and-tear and 
handling -- paper in action, The other 
is Passive Permanence, which is resist- 
ance to age-deterioration. Until Perman- 
ized Papers were developed, the buyer 
had his choice of paying for excess 
strength to get Passive-Permanence, re- 
gardless of the amount of handling that 
paper would receive; or of buying a 
paper whose strength was suitable, but 
whose ability to remain useable through 
the years was a question. 


Paper Co.,$ 


NAME 
FIRM___ 
ST. & NO.. 
CITY 


tevens Point,Wis. 
Send me your new book and other information 


. STATE 
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THE SAFE, MONEY-SAVING 
RULE FOR PAPER-BUYING 


Permanized Papers are based on a 
new principle. Although they are made 
im several degrees of Active-Perman- 
ence like ordinary rag-content Bonds 
and Ledgers, they are all completely 
Passive Permanent, because they are 
made with Solka-Durapulp instead of 
ordinary non-permanent pulp. Years 
have little, if any, effect upon them. This 
means that you can buy important-form 
papers on one simple rule: “When a 
Permanized Paper is strong enough, it 
is Permanent!” 


A PAPER THAT IS IDEAL 
FOR BUSINESS USES 


Because Permanized Papers cost no 
more than ordinary rag-content papers, 
they are ideal papers for all business 
uses. Not only ledgers, cost and opera- 
tion records, legal documents, etc., can 
be bought to advantage, but Perman- 
ized Papers are ideal for letterheads. 
They are beautiful, impressive, digni- 
fied -- and their unique quality of com- 
plete Passive-Permanence makes your 
letters permanent documents, if a 
contingency occurs where permanence 
1s Important, 


Send today for samples and a new 
book “A New Idea” that gives you 
complete information on Permanized 
Papers, and sensible buying-sugges- 
tions. Just fill out and return the cou- 
pon ~ or attach it to your letterhead! 


| as a financial 
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Thomas Parran to discuss 
giving the c: ampaign the widest 
effective publicity. It is pl 
only to build up interest on : 
pharmaceutical houses and 
ance companies, but to cor 
new campaigns, modeled 
successful one of Chicago, 
e 
It seems there’s a way of fooli: 
into leaving instead of breaki: 
right. Take smoking. 
Chemical Co. has brought o 
| calls ““Breathers,”’ which look 
arettes and on which you putt 
would on real ones. But Bre 
fireless, smokeless, tobaccoless 
contain a “soothing inhalant.” 
Nor the duPonts, whatever s 
imagine, but more than 358,( 
holders, common and prefer 
General Motors C orp., accordi: 
ures for the first quarter ot 
The exact number is 358,080. 
15,696 more than the total for 
| quarter of 1936 and 4,894 m 
| that of a year ago. G.M. 
a good public relations story. 
REPUBLIC STEEL Corp. joins t! 
of those concerns that think a: 
| report should do a selling job 
one. Its 
adds to the dry figures 
ot photographs illustrating nx 
struction, installations, and i 
ments, plus a wide range of 
tion on the company’s indust: 
tions, marketing, and 
‘INDUSTRIAL equipment makers 


1936 


scevera 


ertising 


Gas and Electric Utilities of 
mable aid in spotting the most 
tive sales territories and estab! 
sales quotas. With some 2,500,001 
watts of steam power plant equ 
at least 20 years old and 9° of 
power generating units more tha 


ket ahead for those who know w 
to tackle it. Costs only 10¢ to fir 
from the U.S. Department of | 
merce. 

Wuat with banking troubles and 


Toledo was good news. Then 
business men were brought toget! 
Toledo Associates both to sett! 
town’s troubles and to tell the 
about its achievements. Today the 
Toledo has entirely different co: 
tions. Largely responsible is Josep 
Close of the Sun Advertising Co 
the Associates. The other day 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of 1 
broadcast that fact in giving hi 
“Achievement Award” 


community in 1936, 


thinks 


years old, there should be a good : 


troubles, it used to be that no news !! 


for service to! 


to the electrical and gas in 
should find the latest study | of 
Industrial Markets in the Unitea Sta 
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Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—No new taxes is the 
“hope” expressed by President Roosevelt, but there’s a big unknown 
quantity in the fiscal equation, represented by the x in relief expendi- 


tures. 


spend twice as much, especially in view of rehousing needs. 


Harry Hopkins tells friends that the government should 


The 


federal deficit for this fiscal year is estimated at $2,000,000,000— 


just about the same as last year. 
But expenditures are keeping 
pace with increased revenues, 
and to balance the budget, to 
reduce the public debt, to 
remove the threat that price 
inflation may become monetary 
inflation, spending must be cut 
or taxes increased. You can 
make your own guess as to which 
it will be, but don’t bet too much 
unless your optimism is tempered 
with realism. 


Tax Proposals Not Set 


No officials are willing yet to dis- 
cuss freely the form that a tax boost 
is likely to take; they still prefer to 
let sleeping dogs lie. Meanwhile, in 
view of the squawks already heard 
on Capitol Hill, it would not be sur- 
prising if an effort were made to 
sweeten the taxpayers’ dose with a 
little sugar by easing up on the cap- 
ital gains tax before hiking the ante 
generally. Outright repeal of this 
levy with its aggravating effect on 
stock market zigzags doesn’t appear 
to be in the picture, at least not 
now, but modification would serve to 
some slight extent at least to take 
the edge off later increases in—let’s 
say—the income and corporation sur- 
plus earnings taxes. 


Debt Retirement Remote 


Marriner Eccles’ idea that the gov- 
ernment should pay off some of its 
debt during good times seems to run 
counter to the well known New Deal 
theory that saving for a rainy day is 
bad—only makes it rain sooner. Un- 
der any circumstances, debt retire- 
ment isn’t in the cards for some time 
to come. The government will have 
trouble enough boosting taxes to 
finance its spending, and Congress 
will be very loath indeed to double- 
ply the boost so that something can 
be paid on the debt. 


Labor Conference 


The condemnation of  sitdown 
strikes which flared up in gp 
this week threatens to break down 
the discipline of Administration lead- 
ers. Calling a labor conference of 
these leaders by the President is 
partly due to this, though, of course, 


ALIENATING FARMERS 


The coalition between labor 
and agriculture, freely pre- 
dicted several months ago as 
the peg of Administration 
hopes for the future, is be- 
ing pushed further and fur- 
ther into the limbo by the 
sitdown epidemic. The 
farmer is essentially prop- 
erty-minded and the thought 
of a hired man sitting down 
on the job strikes no sym- 
pathetic chord in his heart. 


there is always a chance that the 
“crisis” can be capitalized to White 
House advantage on the Court fight. 
As to any plans for direct sc 
tial intervention in strikes, funda- 
mentally no law could be more effec- 
tive than the weapon of moral sua- 
sion which the President can wield 
now—when he wants to. 


Where Lewis Stands 

Presidential action may have the 
effect of helping Lewis keep the labor 
situation in hand, buttressing the 
authority which he established for 
the moment in forcing evacuation of 
Chrysler plants Thursday. He is quoted 
here as saying that he didn’t invent 
the sitdown strike but had to keep 
out in front or labor would get a 
new leader. Another Lewisism: Men 
out to get a little more for them- 
selves by sitdown or otherwise are 
blind to any question raised by a sys- 
tem of law and order that upheld 
the validity of the yellow dog con- 
tract. 


Pooh-Poohing Strike Havoc 

Washington is not overly impressed 
with the effect of strikes on business 
activity. The consensus is that the 
market is simply shifted ahead by a 
few days or weeks. Strike towns 
may be hard hit but, in terms of the 
national total, working time lost in 
February due to labor disturbances 
amounted to less than 1% of time 
worked. Further, it is argued that 


wage increases tend to offset any tem- 
porary loss in purchasing power, and 
it is even doubted that the year will 
show an actual loss in time worked. 


A much-quoted example is the coal 
industry which in strike years has 
shown an actual increase in time 
worked. 


Who Should Handle Sitdowns? 


Grover Cleveland has become the 
patron saint of senators and repre- 
sentatives who criticize lack of vigor 
on the part of government authori- 
state, and  local—in 
handling sitdown strikes. Although 
there is a strong dissenting minority, 
the general opinion here is that only 
state and local governments have 
constitutional authority to deal with 
them. But lawyers agree that if the 
Supreme Court should unexpectedly 
uphold the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, the federal government would 
then be holding the bag on big sit- 
down strikes. 

Apprentice Plans Lag 

Apprentice training to build up the 
supply of skilled labor gets a lot of 
lip service from Administration offi- 
cials but nothing much is being done 
about it. Several states may follow 
Arkansas in enacting the Labor De- 
partment’s model apprentice bill, but 
they are demanding a federal hand- 
out to match their own funds. The 
department's committee on apprentice 
training is trying to persuade the 
States to set up joint labor-employer 
committees to promote apprentice- 
ship, to regulate its terms and condi- 
tions, and to adjust the supply of 


skilled labor to regional require- 
ments. Industry is lukewarm but 
some progress is indicated in th 


plumbing and painting trades. 
Both Barrels from Brandeis 


By the mere fact that he has shown 
more sympathy with the New Deal 
than any younger justice, althoug) 
80 years old, Louis D. Brandei 
refutes the idea that the age of th 
justices is one of the things wron; 
with the Supreme Court. And by 
approving Chief Justice Hughes’ 
statement that enlargement of the 
court would NOT expedite the court's 
conduct of business—quite the con- 
trary—Brandeis drops another big 
fly in the ointment. And they do 
say that another liberal justice, Stone, 
has been flaying the President's pro- 
posal in private dinner conversations. 


Crop Insurance Moves Ahead 


Sen. Pope’s crop insurance bill, ad- 
vanced another step by the strong 
favorable report of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, will move steadil\ 
on to enactment despite the consti- 
tutional qualms of its author. Limi- 
tation to wheat only will not disturb 
other agricultural interests, which 
recognize the wisdom of building the 
farm economic shelter brick by brick, 
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THIS TOOL 
SANDS CASTINGS 
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AS THESE bcs 


RecENT developments in Black 
& Decker Portable Electric Tools 
offer you many new ways to 
speed your production and cut 
costs. For example, the Black & 
Decker Flex-Disc Sander will 
smooth, clean and finish metal 
surfaces 3 to 10 times as quick- 
ly as could be done by hand. 
Our new catalog will bring you 
up-to-date on portable electric 
tools and their many cost-cutting 
uses. Address: The Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., 745 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Towson, Maryland. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of 


PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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with the assurance that cotton, corn, 
| tobacco, and other staples will be 
covered in the future. 


Cutting Down on PWA 


Unless Congress intervenes, Ickes’ 
Public Works Administration will 
become an adjunct of Hopkins’ 
Works Progress Administration by 
the President's decision to put an end 
to pump-priming. Grants, hereto- 
fore uniform at 45°; of the project 
_ cost, will be fixed in future by nego- 
| tiation, but usually will be limited to 
the amount paid out in wages to 
labor taken from local relief rolls 
plus 15°, of this variable sum for 
overhead. The latter allowance is 
a small concession won by Ickes. 
Roosevelt has had the new policy in 
mind a long time but deferred putting 
it in effect, due to political pressure 
and the fact that a reduction in the 
45% grant would eliminate many 
pending projects by invalidating 
bond elections or by pushing the 
municipalities beyond debt limits. 


Exempt Again 
Under NRA, savings dividends dis- 
tributed by cooperatives to their 
| members were not considered rebates 
within the meaning of code prohibi- 
tions on such kickbacks. A Presi- 
dential order made that clear. Now 
| the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that funds set aside for patron- 
age disbursements by a “true coop- 
erative” cannot be considered as 
profits subject to the undistributed 
earnings tax, even though such funds 
are held for determination of the 
proper disbursement until after the 
co-op closes its books for any partic- 
ular tax period. 


Co-op Census on the Way 


One recommendation of the Pres- 
ident’s commission which surveyed 
European co-ops is likely to be trans- 
lated into actuality at an early date. 
Months ago, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics planned a census of con- 
sumer co-ops, but the — was 
ditched when independent retailers 
got wind of it and filed strong pro- 
tests through their congressmen. Now 
Commissioner Lubin is likely to pick 
up the project again, for it has the 
support not only of the President's 
co-op commission but also of chain 
store interests and the American Re- 
tail Federation, which adopts the in- 
telligent attitude that it is expedient 
to know all you can about the com- 


| petition you have to meet. 


Putting Blocks to Copeland 


The campaign to short-circuit Sen. 
Copeland and his Food and Dru 
Bill providing for — of ad- 
vertising by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration gathered headway last 
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week when Sen. Wheeler in 4 ,,. 
prise move reported out the 
expand the Federal Trade (¢ 
sion’s power. By and in its 
Senate move has no special dy 94m), 
in it, but if the bill rolls ch, ug 
the upper House as smoothly 4 , 
did last year, it may contribute hey. 
ily to the general blowup. ¢h, 
House, Rep. Lea is pushing hard »» 
the companion measure which carr), 
his amendment specifically res: 
to FTC all control of food and dry 
advertising. Meanwhile, he ha 
Copeland’s drug measure bottled y 
in committee, while he tries to push 
FTC bills through both houses and 
secure conference approval of jj 
amendment handing all advertising 
over to FTC. 


Federal School Aid 


Watch Sen. Harrison’s bill to fur. 
nish a public school subsidy for th 


states. Our prediction is that with 
the united support of organize! 
labor, the American Legion, 


farm organizations it will pass this 
session. The bill authorizes an initia! 
appropriation of $100,000,000, climb. 
ing to $300,000,000 in 5 years, to b 
distributed among the states in pro- 
portion to the number of youngsters 
of 5-20 years of age. The bill spe- 
cifically prohibits federal control oi 
education, except to stipulate thar, 
with the aid of the first year’s grant, 
an eight months’ school term be 
maintained in every state. 


Economy No Object 


A reserve supply of prepared and 
processed domestic minerals essential 
for military purposes will pe created 
if, as expected, the House wins out 
over the Senate’s objection to car- 
marking $5,000,000 for this purpose 
in the navy appropriation bill. Critics 
point out that manganese, the prio- 
cipal item, would cost just about 
twice as much as supplies common) 
imported. It is not expected tha: 
economy will combine with prepared: 
ness, however, as the real purpose o! 
the proposal is to help the home 
folks in Western mining states. 


Seek Freight Rate Increases 


If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will consent to increased 
freight rates on heavy basic commod- 
ities such as coal, iron and 
petroleum and its products, plus 4 
few others on which separate sched- 
ules have been filed, the railroads 
probably will abandon their effort 
obtain the broad revision proposed 
when the emergency surcharges ex- 
pired last Dec. 31. This would give 
them 70° to 80° of what they 
asked for in an adjustment various!) 
estimated to produce $84,000,000 ( 
$110,000,000. 
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1936- 


TRADE 


FINANCE 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 
Interest Rates—Call Loans, Renewal, 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper, N. Y. City (4-6 months) 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
* Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton).................... 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)...... 

Moody's Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
Excess Reserves, all member banks 


*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)................ 


Commercial Loans, reporting member banks{....... 


Security Loans, reporting member banks. 
U. S. Gov’t. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, neparting beats. 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 


*Factor in Business Week Index. *Preliminary. +Revised. 
7 Estimate based on 4 years, due to 1933 bank holiday. 


These monthly averages 
are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month’s 
weekly figures of Busi- 
ness Week's index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
without special permission. 


(Wednesday series) 


1931= 100). 


N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). 


Latest Preceding Month Year Average 


Week 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation (°% of capacity)............... 89.6 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-wk, basis). $8,493 
Engineering Construction Awards (Engineering News-Record, 4-wk. daily ran $6,817 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... .. ad *1,867 
2,211 


Week Ago Ago 1932-36 
88.9 62.5 53.7 36.9 
$8,732 $9,959 $6,754 $4,248 
$7,824 $8,226 $6,258 $3,815 
+1,838 1,678 1,250 1,276 
2,213 2,212 1,862 1,630 


122 115 103 95 
79 73 69 61 
$4,226 $4,479 $4,332 $3,392 


$1.38 $1.38 $1.05 $.77 
14.70¢ 13.03¢ 11.46 9.67 
$39.99 $36.71 $33.05 $30.78 
16.250 14,400° 9.250 7.529 

219.9 206.7 170.4 127.5 


4.30 4.26 4.25 5.26 
1.00 1.00 75 2.00 
75 75 75 2.13 


2,454 2,478 2,485 2,517 
1,380 2,186 2,388 1,234 
22,801 22,589 21,637 19,237 
4,741 4,606 3,835 
3,367 3,213 3,269 3,907 
10,227 10,317 10,12 # 
3,314 3,304 3,265 


tNew Series, Excluding Real Estate Loans. SNot Available. 


The Figures 


Latest Week *79.1 


Preceding Week t79.4 
Month Ago 79.6 
Year Ago . 67.9 


Average 1932-36 60.3 
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FEWER MOTIONS MEAN 
SPEED AND ACCURACY 


Many concerns are finding the short-cut way of 
figuring both simple and practical. Naturally it 
results in greater sustained speed, because there's 
less to do. Naturally it is more accurate, because 
with fewer operations to perform there are fewer 
chances for error. 


Let the Burroughs representative show you in your 
own office and on your own work what these sav- 
ings can actually mean to you. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office. Or, if more convenient, 
write direct for free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO, ¢ DETROIT, MICH. 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS + TYPEWRITERS + POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 


ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS 
MOTIONS 


Nw 
WN 


oon 


THE 10 TYPICAL AMOUNTS ON 
THIS TAPE WERE LISTED AND 
ADDED IN ONLY 11 OPERATIONS 


Because two or more keys, together with 
oO the motor bar, can be depressed simu!- 
taneously on the Short-Cut Keyboard 


depress on the Short-Cut Keyboard. 


2. Because there is no cipher key to 
Ciphers print automatically. 


By using the Burroughs short-cut method the operator 
can list and add entire amounts in one operation. For 
example—the first amount ($24.50) was listed and adde:! 
by depressing the **2" key, the **4"’ key, the **5"" key and 
the motor bar—all/ in one single operation. 


Had each key and the motor bar been depressed sepa 
rately—and had there been a cipher key to depress—i 
would have required 51 operations instead of 11 to lis: 
and add the 10 amounts shown on the tape abov 
Thus the Burroughs short-cut method eliminates 4° 
operations. 


Think how many needless motions the short-cut method 
would eliminate in handling hundreds or thousands «! 
amounts. Think how much time and effort it could 


save in your business. Investigate today! 
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The Business Outlook 


WHILE there is misgiving in some quarters that the nation-wide 
epidemic of sitdown strikes will take the bloom off Easter retail 
sales, hold back machine tool orders, and restrain the automobile 
industry from setting the March record it had anticipated, one 
looks in vain for any let-down in steel activity, paper production, 
glass output, lumber, construction, railroad traffic, or other major 


industries. In the past week, cot- 
ton gray goods markets turned 
a bit quiet with softening of raw 
cotton prices, and lead prices re- 
ceded further from their recent 


peak. But by and large, the 
upward trend in production, 
prices, wages, and profits is still 
strong. 


Boost Textile Wages 

A wave of wage increases in cotton 
and woolen mills attracted attention 
this week, as it came just as the 
Lewis unionizing drive in textiles was 
about to commence. American 
Woolen withdrew its lines for re- 
pricing shortly after the wage in- 
creases Were announced, indicating 
that consumers will be called upon 
to bear some of the brunt of the 
wage boost. 


Sitdown Situation 


Detroit has been the sore spot in 
the labor strife picture this month, 
with the conviction growing that the 
C.1L.O. will stimulate activity in some 
other non-union cities, too. Recent 
developments in the sitdown  tech- 
nique in the motor industry and retail 
stores have gone a long way toward 
creating demand for legislative con- 
trol over labor organizations. 


This Is °29 for Steel 


Steel plants are humming along at 
the 1929 rate, worrying more about 
where pig iron and other raw mate- 
tial supplies are going to come from 
to fill orders on hand than about 
going after new business. So large 
are current backlogs of business that 
operations during the whole second 
quarter are likely to run close to the 
90°; of capacity level. Pittsburgh is 
working at 93% of capacity now, 
the best since World War days. 


Auto Industry Buys 


Absence of Chrysler from the cur- 
rent steel market has made only a 
small dent in the volume flowing to 
motor makers. Others have taken 
up the slack as they cash in on the 
handicapped Chrysler. Besides, re- 
frigerator, washing-machine, office 


furniture, business equipment, stove, 
farm equipment, and railroads are in 
the market for steel. 


Inquiries for 


BUILD APARTMENTS 


Apartment house’ construc- 
tion is getting into full swing 
this year. In the first two 
months, F. W. Dodge re- 
ported contracts worth $16,- 
614,900 against $13,872,000 
in the same months of 1936, 
a gain of 236%. The New 
York World's Fair has stimu- 
lated much construction in 
the metropolitan New York 
area, but every large city is 
feeling the revival of multi- 
ple housing building activity. 


11,000 freight cars reached the mar- 
kets this week, believed to be only 
the forerunner of a secondary buying 
wave to come. 
Erecting More Plants 

Hardly a week goes by but an- 
nouncements are made of new plants 
to be constructed. In the current 
week contracts were awarded to build 
a factory for Crown Can at St. Louis, 
$3,500,000, and a rolling mill for 
Bridgeport Brass at Bridgeport, 
Conn., $4,000,000. Also announced 
were plans for an additional kraft 
board plant for Southern Kraft Corp., 
to be located in the South;'a $1,000,- 
000 plant for General Motors at Buf- 
falo; a $12,260,000 expansion and 
improvement program for American 
Rolling Mill; and a new sheet and 
strip mill for Carnegie-IIlinois, at 
Clairton, Pa. 


Air-Conditioning Boom 


Air-conditioning contracts loomed 
large in the week’s construction news 
with J. L. Hudson’s department store 
of Detroit awarding a $600,000 con- 
tract for air-conditioning of offices. 
Manufacturers of air-conditioning 
— reported sales in January 
to running more than 100°; 
ahead of last year, auguring well for 
the rest of this year. 


Raise Newsprint Price 


Weary of doing a record volume 
of business at little more than de- 
pression low prices, a number of 
newsprint companies under the lead- 
ership of International Paper an- 
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nounced a price of $50 a ton, to be 
effective in the first half of 1948. 
This compares with the current price 
of $42.50, and the $40 tag of depres. 
sion days. Great Northern Paper 
has not spoken yet, and may an- 
nounce a price below that of the 
rest of the industry. Because demand 
for newsprint is so strong under the 
current expansion of advertising, the 
industry could probably hold the $50 
price, if it so elected, whatever Great 
Northern decided to do. 


Paper in Demand 
Other branches of the paper in- 


dustry are also operating at capacity, 
or close to it. The paperboard divi- 
sion was running 22¢; ahead of last 
year when the year opened, with 
new orders exceeding output, and 
unfilled orders piling up. The coun- 
try’s largest wallpaper manufacturer 
announced a 5; increase in prices on 
all orders received between Apr. 15 
and May 15, and a 10°7 increase over 
current prices for orders after May 15. 
Some Freight Rates Up 

Higher freight rates on soaps, 
cleansing compounds, wallpaper, 
Christmas trees, boilers, and machin- 
ery went into effect on Mar. 20. 
They are calculated to yield the rail- 
roads a half million dollars additional 
revenue, and they give the roads hope 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will act favorably on their 
petition to raise rates on a more ex- 
tensive list of commodities in the 
early future. 


Figures on Truck Tonnage 


A new index of freight movement 
became available last month when 
the American Trucking Association 
began reporting data on tonnage 
moved by truck. In January the gain 
over the year before was only 2°;, 
but in February 147 motor carriers, 
transporting 416,381 tons of goods, 
were carrying 28°; more tonnage 
than a year ago. The index should 
serve as guide to the movement of 
consumer goods in particular, and be 
of interest to truck manufacturers 
looking for markets. 

One Year's Job Increase 

Factory employment and payrolls 
bounced back in February from the 
break of January and reached another 
new high mark in the recovery move. 
From the February, 1933, level, pay- 
rolls expanded 133°;, average weekly 
wages 50°, while employment in- 
creased 55%. Over 1,500,000 more 
persons are employed in manufactur- 
ing and non-manufacturing indus- 
tries reporting to the federal govern- 
ment than were employed in these 
same industries a year ago, and 
weekly payrolls are up $62,300,000. 


| 
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Annual Gain, $6583 


Dependability is difficult 
to include in specifica- 
tions, but easy to get if 
you insist on General 


Electric equi pment. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Investment, $6632 


HE New York, Ontario and Western Railroad 
Ge dissatisfied with the operating costs and effec. 
tiveness of the equipment at its roundhouse and repair 
shop at Mayfield, Pennsylvania. 


Solution It decided to replace this equipment with the 
latest, most up-to-date apparatus rather than to spend 
money on repairs. It replaced a steam-driven air com- 
pressor with two Ingersoll-Rand compressors driven by 
General Electric motors and operated automatically by 
G-E control. It replaced old d-c motors with the lates: 
G-E a-c motors, equipped with G-E control, and 
purchased power instead of generating it. 


Results—(1) An annual gain of $6583 on the $003? 
investment; (2) more effective operation of all air tools 
and appliances because of the automatic maintenance ot 
steady pressure; (3) time saved in making up trains 
because the air Knes are pumped up more quickly; 
(4) many general benefits because of improved flex- 


ibility obtained with the latest G-E motors and control. 


This is another proof that when you operate equipment 
that is, in fact, obsolete, you pay for new equipment 
without getting it. Similarly attractive returns maj 
be waiting for you. May we suggest that today you 
start a NEW search for opportunities that will lead to 
the more profitable operation of your plant? 


Our sales engineers will be glad to co-operate with you 
or with your consulting engineers in your efforts to 
increase profits through the use of electric equipmen 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 
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it Could Happen in Detroit 


And Detroit’s story of events and rumors provides a 
revealing picture of what it’s like to do business in a 


necarcst filling station Rumors 


for the 
which would mak« 


of a truckers’ strike, 
food distribution to stores impossibl 
and of a milk strike 
people again made a mad dash, this 
time to the grocery. Grocers tried to 
discourage panicky buying by refusing 


got started an 


sitdown epidemic. 3 
fe _ to grant discounts for quantity, but the 
oi Detroit (Business Week Bureau)— largest department stores, had some of — public leapt over that barrier without 
pair To those who say, “It can’t happen its entrances closed off, a group of even a protest. They bought their gro 

ere," Detroiters reply sarcastically, policemen and plain clothesmen scanned —ceries anyway. 

Oh yeah? It Aas happened here.” everybody who came through the open Publi — ‘ 

ind Washington heard them this week doors. Keen-cyed men were scattered ublic Feeling Runs High 
the (page 14). through departments to watch the go- Newspaper editions sold out within 

; ‘This sprawling automotive capital, ings-on. Convenient lengths of steel a few minutes after they appeared up 

end which in many respects resembles an pipe were strategically placed in case town around the General Motors and 

vergrown mining town, has burned they were needed. Retail merchants Fisher buildings. Wherever you went 
om- the past two wecks with the excite- never knew what moment the dreaded — there was but one topic—strikes. First 

: be nent of the frontier. If it had been whistle would be blown andean organ- question asked elevator operators, cab 

} besieged by Indians, it couldn't have  izer would cry, “It's a strike,” and cus- drivers, waiters, clerks was, “Well 
by heen more distraught than it has been tomers and store officials would be when do yow strike?” The story got 
luring a period when law-enforcement herded onto the sidewalk and sitdown- around that if the government wouldn't 
test wencies themselves went on a sitdown ers would take possession, enforce the law, the citizens would 
strike it themselves. 
ind After the Chrysler strike started, the Rumor Factory Busy Public opinion began to swing, \ 
fun began. At De Soto's plant the The fear of invasion spread from _ lently against the unions. The Comn 
sit-in strikers parked new cars along stores to clubs and institutions. Fash- nists began circulating literature amon 
outer fence as a barricade against ionable clubs hired private detectives the sit-ins. People began to think at 
2 invaders. These cars will have to be to guard the doors and make everyone last that perhaps there was something 
refinished before they can be sold. entering identify himself. Apartment to the charges of those who had been 
_ Unionists took over Massachusetts Ave- house dwellers sighed with relief when screaming “Reds” at leaders of the 
f nue where Chrysler's main executive they reached their own apartments, United Automobile Workers. Weren't 
. fices are located, and directed traffic congratulating themselves on getting by the three Reuther boys—Victor, Wal 
ins cording to their whims. The same the vigilant watch at the building's ter and Roy—educated in Soviet Rus 
situation existed in front of the Dodge door. Rumors of a general transporta- sia? Didn't John Anderson, president 
ly; plant on Joseph Campau in Hamtramck, tion strike ran through the city—trol- of Detroit's West Side local, run for 
the Polish city which is encircled by  leys, buses, taxis and gasoline truck governor on the Communist ticket 
X- Detroit. On East Jefferson Avenue at  drivers—and people made a mad dash three years ago? How about others 
' the Chrysler factory they diverted traf- 
” fic around side streets, although Jeffer- 
son is a main artery to the fashionable 
ne Grosse Pointe residential district. At 
oe the Plymouth plant on Lynch Road 
. strikers refused to permit some 2000 
. new cars to be moved out to dealers. 
These cars, with a retail value of $1,- 
100,000, are being held in a big open 
lot until such time as the union gets 
what it wants. 
Stores Post Guards 
Observing the self-imposed impo- 
tency of the Detroit police department 
and the disinclination of public author- 


ities to say or do anything to stop 
them, union organizers delightedly 
started out to have a field day in all 
industries and in retail businesses. It 
was inevitable that racketeers should 
try to muscle in. Pretty soon strikes 


fiom 


FOR LAW AND ORDER-—Just before Detroit's greatest labor demonstration this week 
in Cadillac Square, the sub-committee of Governor Murphy's law and order committee 
met with Mayor Frank Couzens of that city to discuss means of lessening dangers of 
outbreaks during the automobile strike and to prevent disorders. Left to right: 
Charles B. Van Dusen, Father Siedenburg, Mayor Couzens, Richard Naysmith, and 


Edward G. Kemp. 


were rampant in small manufacturing 
plants around town. The downtown 
loop district below Grand Circus Park 
appeared nervously alive to the fact 
that something extraordinary was up. 
J. L. Hudson's, one of the country’s 
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who had been preaching revolutionary 
doctrines? Perhaps this IS the revolu- 
tion. 

Finally, when public opinion almost 
shouted for action, the authorities 
moved. They began to oust the sit- 
downers from the smaller stores and 
factories. They discovered a new pro- 
fession—the paid sitdowner. In Frank 
& Seder’s store there were some 30 of 
them. When the strike was called by 
an organizer with a criminal record, 
only 17 clerks out of several hundred 
in the store were union members. It 
wasn't a strike—it was a racket. The 
Board of Commerce of Detroit indig- 
nantly demanded of Congress that it 
pass legislation prohibiting the impor- 
tation of strikemalzers as well as of 
strikebreakers. 

100,000 Men Out of Work 

With police once again enforcing the 
law, tension relaxed a bit, but after a 
few days the same tenseness appeared. 
The Chrysler plants, bag and baggage, 
were still in the possession of sitdown- 
ers. Effigies of those in disfavor with 
the strikers hung from the plant gates 
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and windows. Chrysler payrolls and 
confidential files were in union hands. 
Chrysler top executives maintained 
makeshift offices in the Buhl building 
downtown, divisional sales executives 
moved in with their advertising 
agencies. Strikes took heavy toll of 
Detroit's industrial employment. On 
March 1 the index was at 127.5; on 
March 15 it had sunk to 87.7. Over 
100,000 men were thrown out of work. 

Business apprehension was increas- 
ing, despite the fact that local trade 
and industry had held up remarkably 
well in the face of widespread tie-ups. 
One company announced it had can- 
celled all advertising for its air-con- 
ditioning system in the Detroit area 
for ’37. A small store was having dif- 
ficulty getting shipments of goods from 
the East because manufacturers won- 
dered whether it will be delivered. 

Meanwhile, there was a fresh threat. 
American Legionnaires were quietly 
organizing “to uphold law and order.” 
Detroiters drew a long sigh of relief 
with the first indications that the sit- 
downers were coming peaceably out of 
the Chrysler plants. 


Discuss Strike Policy for Nation 


Administration is stirred to action. 


Manufacturers’ 


association urges that strikes affecting interstate com- 
merce be forbidden during investigation. 


TERMINATION this week of the Admin- 
istration sitdown on the labor crisis, 
signaled by the President's conference 
of congressional leaders on labor prob- 
lems, overshadowed even the momen- 
tous news from the strike centers. And 
if any proof were needed that the 
strike epidemic was a front-rank na- 
tional issue, the activity in Washing- 
ton provided that assurance. 

Even though the definite outlines 
of future policy were obscured, and 
despite the fact that the expected Wag- 
ner Act decision seemed to be the 
timer on the Administration engine, 
the business community was heartened 
by the popular demand for workable 
solutions of the labor puzzle. Various 
individuals, business groups, and legis- 
lative bodies paved the way for collec- 
tive thought in Washington, by sub- 
mitting plans or suggestions. 

Although Detroit still held top bill- 
ing in strike and settlement news, labor 
disputes popped all over the map. Ac- 
tivity in New England, where textile 
organizers already were busy, included 
a rapid increase in department-store 
and retail-shop strikes. The great pop- 


ulation centers of New York and Chi- 
cago produced their own headlines. 
Nearly every city had a handful of 
sitdown actions, at least. 

Not yet perfected in all cases, the 


formative plans of industry and gov- 
ernment looking toward a modern, 
workable system of dealing with labor 
troubles were discernible in broad 
theory. Including those formulae of 
fairly definite shape, and those only 
half-finished, principal suggestions 
could be catalogued by source as fol- 
lows: 


N.A.M. Offers Plan 


From management— The National 
Association of Manufacturers voiced the 
opinion of many of its members, with a 
suggestion for Presidential action where 
nationally important strikes were threat- 
ened and voluntary settlement had 
failed. It would apply only when inter- 
state commerce, communications, or 
operations of civil governments were 
threatened, or where “essential pro- 
duction is threatened for the purpose 
of paralyzing commerce.” First step in 
the plan would be enactment of laws to 

rmit the President to name special 
commissions to end public 
uncertainty and to mold popular opin- 
ion. During the investigation, strikes 
or lockouts would be prohibited under 
this plan, and for 30 days after the 
facts were published they would be 
illegal. 

By the N.A.M. reasoning, public 
opinion thus would have a chance to 


Gov. Frank Murphy of Mich) 
dealer in the high-stake gamx 
tween labor and management in +}, 
automobile industry, has pleni, 
gain or lose, himself. If he by 
the whole Michigan sitdown , 
tion to a_ reasonably satisfa 
end, without bloodshed or px 
nent damage, his prestige natic: 
as a mediator will be great. s 
cess might lead, says Washineson 
talk, to a Cabinet portfolio— 
Cummings’ job, perhaps, or 
Perkins’. But if Mr. Murphy {,/\< 
his political sun begins to set. 

To date, Frank Murphy hay 
climbed steadily. A native of Mic}; 
gan, 44 years old next month, he 
already has held several big-tiny 
jobs. After the war, in which he 
was a captain of infantry with ch. 
A.E.F., he jumped vigorously 
his profession (law) and became an 
assistant United States district 
attorney. Next, he taught law ar 
the University of Detroit, then was 
a judge in Recorder's Court. Which 
set the stage. 

National prominence came to him 

in 1930, when he became mayor of 
Detroit. He resigned in 1934 
go to the Philippines as governor 
general. In 1935 he changed titles, 
becoming first high commissioner 
_ of the island government. 
Active New Dealer, but nor 
| radical, Mr. Murphy hurried back 
to Michigan last year, dived inw 
the campaign, came up with the go. 
ernorship. There was no telling, 
said political observers, just how 
far he would go. 

Since he took office in January, 
he has been holding the steaming 
red-hot potato of labor difficultics 
in his hands, trying to cool it off 
| Gubernatorial routine has been 
| pushed aside, he has had only sparc 

moments to devote to office details, 
but if he solves the sitdowns h« 
| will be rated much higher than 
| just “one of 48 governors.” And 
if he doesn't his political ladder 
runs out of rungs. 


exert its powerful influence against the 
party which was popularly judged to 
be on the wrong side, in cases which 
ran past the 30-day deadline and came 
to interruption of interstate commerce. 

A second plan of action from man 
agement’s side was reported in forma 
tion in the councils of a big plant 
which had been struck once by the 
downs and was looking to the future 
This plan suggested a deliberate r¢- 
duction in profits, by increasing ©- 
penditures outside of new capital out 
lays, so that the workers could 
say, “You made too much money !2 
year.” Several ways to spend mone} 
are open to all concerns—more 


and advertising, elaboratc 
training for foremen, profit-sharing ‘0 
employees. 


From legislative bodies—M 
gan’s senate, which has 16 Democrats 
and 15 Republicans on its rolls, with 


about half the Democrats cool to the 


A Line of Argument on a Big Issue 
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New Deal, has been discussing two 
bills offered by Sen. William Palmer. 
One would make sitdowns a felony, 
and the other would obligate employ- 
ers and employees to make formal de- 
mands when bargaining was desired, 
with conferences forced within 20 
days, and strikes or lockouts barred 
during the parleys. 

New York's State Assembly wran- 
gled hotly this week over two bills, 
one to require strict financial account- 
ing by unions and another to bar sit- 
down strikes altogether and impose 
restrictions on other strike calls. On 
the latter bill, the state Federation of 
Labor centered its attack. 


Sentiment in Congress 


Of larger moment than any state 
legislative actions, despite their close- 
ness to local situations, was the upcom- 
ing congressional movement. Prior to 
the President's return from Warm 
Springs, he had kept in close touch 
with labor news and with Administra- 
tion leaders in Washington. The Sen- 
ate and House had listened, almost 
daily for the preceding two weeks, to 
statements from one legislator or an- 
other, and the majority of opinions 
were very much against condoning of 
sitdowns. Rep. Dies boiled it down 
pretty well in his House resolution, 
which asked a special committee to 


look into the sitdown situation and 
recommend legislative measures. 
From individuals—Gov. Mur- 


phy'’s experiment in Detroit with a 
mediation and advisory board, com- 
prising representatives of management, 
labor, and the general public, may 
form the basis for permanent state 
legislation if it works. Before the gov- 
ernor can sponsor any legislative pro- 
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gram, the public feels, he must dem- 
onstrate unmistakably that the power 
of the state is supreme—and this has 
yet to be demonstrated. His path is 
not an easy one in the legislature, and 
the state is divided between “Detroit- 
ers” and “out-staters.” The governor 
himself is labeled as a Detroiter. 


Where Labor Leaders Stand 


From unions— Labor Icaders them- 
selves seemed this week to be of sev- 
eral minds about sitdowns, and the im- 
pression prevailed that the Chrysler 
strike got out of hand. Very trouble- 
some to all concerned, even in the 
plants where settlements have been 
made, is the fact that “everybody 
wants to be boss” in the union locals. 
Labor leaders have been quoted time 
and again to the effect that speedy 
raising of wages, plus bargaining rights, 
will end the strike menace, but a large 
part of the business community fears 
that the union heads have started some- 
thing they can’t stop. 

Some observers were inclined to 
believe that, as Gen. Hugh Johnson 
said, the sitdown would lose its 
novelty and go the way of miniature 
golf. More hope than reasoning was 
evident in this view, however, with 
millions of unorganized workers. still 
bereft of the thrill which comes of 
suddenly bossing the boss. 

Suggestions as outlined above fur- 
nished considerable meat for business 
observers to chew on. Through most 
of them, whether from N.A.M., 
legislature, or individual spokesmen, 
a unifying tie seemed to run: enforced 
continuation of business during initial 
arbitration of labor disputes. The sit- 
downs, obviously, were steadily losing 
friends. 


dome 
SELLING THE SITDOWN TO STORE WORKERS—From the auto industry the sit- 
down strike has spread contagiously into department stores and five-and-tens. With non- 
strikers off the premises, an organizer whips up morale among sitdowners in a New 
York Woolworth store. 


SIT TIGHT—Parades 
of the union technique of using » 

suasion to keep their sitdowners down. [y 
the background here is the Chrysler (oy. 


like 


this are | 


poration’s Detroit plant where Jo! 
Lewis’ men put on the biggest show thi: 
week, 


Road Maps for °37 


120,000 will be produced by 
May. They show many changes 
since last year. 


ComEs spring, and with it the call 
the open road. Typical motorists 
en into glove compartment and 
pocket for road maps, not appreciat 
that since the 1936 map editions, so 
thing like 1,000 road and topograp! 
changes must be incorporated in 
1937 New York State map alone. | 
tween now and May, about 120,000. 
maps will have been produced, 
for distribution, about 90°% of t! 
coming from offset lithographic pre 
Thirty oil companies and 48 states \ 
give them away. 

Folding, done by machines, con 
tutes a major problem of map user 
maker. ‘Accordion folding” be 
popular in recent years, chiefly bec. 
it eliminates air pockets during the : 
chine process. But map makers rec 
daily grists of suggestions for sol\ 
the problem, none of them practical 
none but they will ever know how m 
they endure at the hands of would 
humorists. Meanwhile, motorists eve: 
where scrump their maps into the best 
bundles possible and thrust them into 
glove compartments and door pocket 
ready for quick reference. 
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Will Prices Keep Going Up? 


Though surpluses of raw materials have been reduced, 


supplies are still said to be ample. 


But tight spot 


situation is pinching manufacturers, 


SHORTAGES in most raw materials, ac 
cording to many producers, are more 
imagined than real. Meanwhile, manu 
facturers are wondering just how 
badly it would hurt if they were caught 
in a real squeeze rather than the present 
imaginary one. 

ruments that present supplics of 
commodities, statistically, are ample 
mean little to the fabricator who finds 
his inventory purchases running up 
his costs every time he steps into the 
market. The spot situation, quite ob- 
viously, is tight. Stocks of commodi- 
ties which looked like huge surpluses 
12 to 18 months ago now take on the 
appearance of barely comfortable sup- 
s; those storage stocks which have 
been reduced at a dizzy rate have given 
many processors the jitters while inten- 
sifying speculative activity. 

In the light of Washington's pre- 
lilection for keeping down prices to 
the consumer, some signs of relapse in 
London metal boom were the first 
ray of hope for manufacturers. If 


speculative activity abroad should dwin- 


le to modest proportions, American 
producers of metals are convinced that 
they can quickly bring supplies up well 
above consumptive demand in no time. 
A typical case is copper. World 
ks of the red metal have been re- 
ed from 588.200 short tons at the 
of April, 1935, to 330,073 at the 
end of last month. But even the lower 
gure is equal to about two months’ 
ipparent consumption at present cx- 
panded rates. In addition, the lid is 
off foreign production quotas, and the 
expansion output which should result 
ll become an increasingly important 
factor in the near future. 


Price Maintenance Doubtful 


The domestic copper trade has been 
very skeptical, under such conditions, 
about present prices being maintained. 
Lacking real consumption figures (de- 
liveries are the only clew, and they 
in include a lot of metal bought for 

rage on the rise) producers are at 

One leading observer goes so far 
to estimate manufacturers’ purchases 

r future delivery at 400,000 tons— 

out five months’ supply. 

Moreover, some of the metals face 
bstitutions. Copper, for example, 
n lose quite a bit of business to alu- 

num, and is reported already to have 

some diversion. The red metal, it 
true, is selling 33¢ a lb. under the 
¢ quoted for aluminum, but a pound 
aluminum has about three times as 
ch volume as a pound of copper, 


and nearly three times as 
pound of zinc. 

Yet the only price weakness in the 
metals so far has cropped out in lead 
where existing supplies, though fairly 
large, are in strong hands. 
tation soared from below 3¢ a Ib. early 
in 1933 to 73¢ this month. The trade 
has little doubt that producers could 
have held the price at the top, but the 
recent runaway market apparently didn’t 
please them. Three 
markdowns were posted last week and 
there was a further shading to 6.95¢ 
in New York on Tuesday of | this 
weck. 

Whether the decline in lead is pro 
phetic of movements in other commod 
ities is problematical. There are always 
many arguments offered for highc: 
prices when speculation is riding 


T he quo 


SUCCESSIVE 


the saddle. 


Demand Grew Fast 


To start with, demand has been 
creeping up on supply pretty rapidly 
(see charts, page 18). But that’s just 
the springboard for the price splurge 
of the last six months. The rise started 
with business improvement and gained 
momentum on growing inventories. 
The advance added to _ purchasing 


power of raw materials producers, 


cw if cs \ 
consumer aj H 
¢ up 1 tther befor t end of 
ner 
Plentit cheap credit oiled the 
hing Joy riding speculators 
aboard Those wary of inflation 
ped in their two-bits’ wort Dro 
and tardy relaxation of cartel restraints 
gave a couple of gratuitous push 


and the thing was oft 

Then came rearmament appropria 
tions exceeding all former px 
records, here as well as ab On { Wh le 
Britain’s chancellor of the exche 
Neville Chamberlain, asserts that 
ment demand plays but a very small 
part in present 
materials, very little was needed to turn 


a healthy rise into a runaway 


Steel Demonstrates Point 
There's proot of this in steel W hile 


the big companies don't 1 rt x 
tra le it’s no secre that 
nice business for months past More 
ovcr, tl } sh OW the P 
b rgh as t where the | 
is made ith operatic 
5% H t ly ) 
ou es, heavy 1 hiner 
1S 
Meanwhil Europe ind Asia 
ecn buyit ll the el s | hey 
could get their hands on in the United 
States Stor va na 
seaports are glutted, railway es fe 
ing the ports are jammed, and Con 
gressmen are yciling for a law to op 


ANYWHERE AND EV. 
ERYWHERE — Junk 
dealers scour the coun- 
try for steel scrap as 
the price jumps to $24 
a ton at Pittsburgh—on 
a parity with pig iron. 
And railroads continue 
to restrict shipments 
hecause of choked ter- 
minal facilities. And 
vessels fill their holds 
with the Martian cargo 
in a rush to relieve the 
overcrowded railroad 
terminal facilities, Cen- 
ters of great activity 
are Boston and Phila- 
delphia, where ships put 
in to carry the serap 
to Europe's munition: 
maker-. 
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COMMODITY SURPLUSES VANISH— "That's 
PRICES SKYROCKET eck rot 
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Britain has put pig iron on 
e | list and is bidding here. 
That's the phenomenon behind the 
steel scrap in Pittsburgh this 
» the best price in 14 years and 
vel which, quite out of keeping 
recedent, equals the pig iron 
on. That means a shortage in 
‘sic raw materials for making 
While not all the country’s blast 
es are busy turning out pigs, it 
en known for several weeks that 


Morning After 


Tue liquor industry has got itself into 
ne of those dreadful snarls. Realizing 
that it was under the stern eye of gov- 
ernment and the sterner eye of pro- 
hibitionists, it made a sincere effort at 
self-regulation. But the mad scramble 
for business has caused murderous 
price wars and engendered some pretty 
gosh-aw ful advertising campaigns. 

On Wednesday of last week leaders 
in different branches of the business 


were called on the hot carpet by Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administrator W. 


S. Al- 


UNCLE SAM’S OWN—Rum produced by 
$2.500,000 federal work relief expenditures 
in the Virgin Islands. It will go on sale 
\pril 15. Dealers in unofficial rum are 
resentful. They point out that while the 
name of the United States does not ap- 
pear on the label, the word “government” 
is first to catch the eye and an eagle is 
perched on top of the design. 
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few others could be fired economically. 
Factors may snag the rise in 
raw materials are vague: Washington's 
cry for stabilization of prices, instead 
of the former cry for higher prices; a 
speculative crackup, or dumping by 
those gambling on their inventories; 
industry paralyzed by labor strife; sta 
bilization to end inflation fears, or 
further European devaluation to jolt 
American trade; conferences to end 
the arms race. 


which 


Liquor industry is suffering from reckless indulgence 
in competition, especially over-strong advertising, and 
now cool towels are in order. 


exander. He told them that adver- 
tising violations of federal regulations 
had exhausted his patience. He pointed 
to statements claiming an “absence of 
hangovers on the morning following 
drinking; relaxing and soothing effects 
on tired nerves; improvements in appe- 
tite or digestion; unaffected efficiency.” 

Mr. Alexander also warned against 
disguised commercial bribes and dis- 
counts. Regulations prohibit such 
gratuities. He cited instances where a 
case of whisky was “thrown in” if 10 
cases were bought and denounced such 
give-aways as fancy cocktail shakers. 

The worst storm rages over liquor 
advertising. In April the FAA cited 
Julius Kessler Distilling (Seagram sub- 
sidiary) to show cause why its manu- 
facturing permits shouldn't be sus- 
pended. Main complaint was against 
ads telling consumers “how you can get 
a better job” by keeping keen with 
Kessler’s at only 80¢ a pint (BW 
Mar20'37,p36). Advertising agencies 
will welcome a government definition 
of what copy is out of bounds. 


Moving Around 


Meanwhile New York advertising 
circles are (as society editors say) agog 
over switches in big accounts. Calvert 
(a Seagram brand that claims to pro- 
mote “clear heads’) goes from Brown 
& Tarcher to Benton & Bowles. But 
Brown & Tarcher get from Lord & 
Thomas a fat slice of Schenley business. 
However, Lord & Thomas retain im- 
portant Schenley brands, among them 
Wilken Family whisky whose by-heck 
strain of homespun copy has been sen- 
sationally effective. More raiding is 
expected. Kessler is handled by Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil. Government at- 
tacks may encourage competitors in 
kidnap attempts against this account. 

Meanwhile the liquor industry inten- 
sifies attempts to use the fair-trade laws 
to prevent the ruinous price wars which 
periodically disrupt such rich markets 
as New York City. Distillers and 


POLITICS TO LIQUOR-—W. Forbes Mor- 
gan, former treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee, becomes president 
of the reorganized Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute, Inc. His job will be untangling in- 
ternal snarls of the liquor industry and 
setting it right with the public. His salary 
over five years will be $500,000. Mr. 
Morgan married an aunt of Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 


enthusiastically om 
statcs 


wholesalers have 
braced fair trade acts in the 30 
where they are permitted. Seagram 
brought one of the suits on which the 
United States Supreme Court upheld 
the Illinois law. When the New York 
Court of Appeals upheld that. state's 
price-fixing act the industry jubilated, 
and some distillers immediately upped 
prices by 25°. The liquor industry 
lets drug interests pull its chestnuts out 
of the legislative fires by boosting price- 


fixing. But it is just crazy about chest- 
nuts. 

Whisky runs the same danger as 
other national brands in too stiff a 


support of retail prices. The bogey 
is private brand competition Much 
liquor is bought on a basis of price and 
age declaration, etc., from chains, drug 
stores, and department stores. Macy's 
York House scotch and Red Top gin 
are said to outsell other brands in Man- 
hattan. A. & P. grocery’s Red Crown 
gin (made by Fleischmann) also is a 
tremendous seller. It is estimated that 
25% of New York retail 
sist of private brands 


Trouble With the Lever 


There is another danger especially 
acute outside the 16 liquor monopoly 
states. Use of fair-trade leverage to 
hoist prices provokes charges of extor- 
tion. A _ recent Federal Trade Com- 
mission action accuses the big distillers 
of illegal resale price maintenance 
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—Dec5'36,p13). Complaints were 
issued against National Distillers, charge of public relations. 
Schenley, Hiram Walker, Seagram's, is a Roosevelt man from away back. Can Buy Truck Lines 
He quit newspaper work in Washing- 
ton to enter the diplomatic corps. The 
present Administration appointed him 


Gooderham & Worts. Answers seck 
to justify price tactics on precedents 
established by the NRA code and the 
state fair trade laws. 

Liquor leaders have long realized the 
dangers of feverish competition. They 
sought in their Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute to apply self-regulation. This 
body was headed by Dr. James M. 
Doran who had been the government's 
prohibition-time commissioner of  in- 
dustrial alcohol. The institute issued 
some resounding sentiments but these 
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NORTH TAPS SOUTH—The first 
shipment of southern pine sulphate 
pulp, due to arrive this week at the 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., mill of Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., being loaded at 
the company’s new $10,000,000 plant 
at Savannah, Ga. Heretofore Scandina- 
vian pulp has supplied most of U. S. 
requirements for kraft paper, with a 
volume of about 700,000 tons annually. 


Business Week 


a vice-president of Schenley and given 
Mr. Sack 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary to Costa Rica. 


Attacked on All Sides 

Certainly the industry is making a 
wise move to strengthen its central or- 
ganization at a time when a govern- 
ment bombardment comes from one 
side, the drys shell from another, and 
bootleggers snipe from the bushes. (A 
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current fiscal year. By 1939 ; 
nue is expected to make t! 
self-supporting. (Work relict 
tures to date amount to $2 

Production by the distil 
35,000 gal. in 1934, 230,000 
239,000 in 1936. Sufficient 
allows entry of the rum into t! 
ican market. Retail price 
about $1.95 a fifth. 

This coming of age of p 
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bition production is soon to | ES 
the whisky business 
p28). Whisky must repos: ae 


wood for four years to rate 
ernment’s bonded stamp. 
in December, 1933. While tl 
anniversary has been passed, 
duction did not begin until 1: 
ume supplies will be ripe for + 
ket next year. This, and co 
overproduction, is sure to affe 
The trade discusses the possil 
2-a-quart four-year-old whisky 
the dam finally breaks. 


ICC allows Pennsylvania Rail. 
read and Keeshin to carry out 
their purchasing plans. 


THAT the Interstate Commerce ( 
mission will not stand in the 
acquisition of trucking lines by 
trucking operators was eviden 
two recent rulings on applicatio: 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and K« 
Transcontinental Freight Lines, |: 
The commission, observing t! 
conditions it had laid down | 


have been badly mussed up in practice. government official stated recently that were now met, approved the p: THE 1 

As a chemist Dr. Doran was eminently Chicago was being flooded by illicit of the railroad to acquire « 

fitted to combat technical problems but liquor produced and distributed by the through Pennsylvania Truck | tew ye 

he was not so successful in keeping the heirs of prohibition gangs.) Inc., of the Barker trucking lin still 
por 


turbulent business in line. 


Mr. Morgan’s Job 


In addition to tightening up on con- 
trol, the government is entering the 
market on Apr. 15 with its own Gov- 


feeder and auxiliary service. 
The railroad will purchase for $ 
666 direct control over the Pen: 


pe 


Under threat of government dis ernment House rum. (It is rumored  vania Truck Lines, hitherto held 00 mt 
pleasure and a wave of local option elec- that somewhere in the Roosevelt family the American Contract and Trust ‘ insecul 
tions, attempts are being made to in- tree perches a hardy old ancestor who a holding company subsidiary o! -_ 
crease the power of the institute. Most trafficked in rum.) The rum comes - railroad. Last autumn the commis Thr 
significant is the appointment of W. from the Virgin Islands. Whatever intent on facilitating regulation ot panies 
Forbes Morgan to the organization's the private rum industry thinks of trucking business, had announced # 
presidency. Mr. Morgan has courage United States competition, the natives one of its conditions for approval placed 
and connections. He was formerly are enthusiastic. When the United the railroad’s plans the acquisition « ae 
treasurer of the Democratic National States bought the islands from Denmark direct controlling interest in the P 
Committee; he married one of Mrs. in 1917 it extended to them the bless- — sylvania Truck Lines, Inc. ing hi 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's aunts. His ings of prohibition. This played the 
wages are to be $500,000 for the next devil with the sugar crop which had Triple Play P 
five years. been largely marketed as rum. Condi- The process of taking over the tr 

Mr. Morgan is too new in the job to tions became tragic with the collapse ing lines will entail three transactio 
make important pronouncements. He in 1930 of the West India Sugar Co. first, the purchase of Barker Mot 
speaks of constructive thinking, ade- Failing to interest private capital, the Freight Lines by Barker Motor Freig’ 
quate policing, and a campaign of edu- government bought 5,000 acres of West —Inc.; second, the purchase of contr 
cation. An office will be opened in India Sugar Co. land, its two sugar ing stock interest in Barker Moto 
New York to supplement the work of mills and rum distillery. It now em- Freight, Inc., by Pennsylvania T: 
the one in Washington. There will ploys 1,000 persons and buys cane Lines, Inc.; third, the purchase of cot 
be an intensive drive on public opinion from 700 small farmers. Taxes on the trol in the Pennsylvania Truck Lines The Ma 
(probably under a New Dealer). rum business reduced appropriations Inc., by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Public O 

The trucking routes involved run Accident 


from Congress for the islands from 


In this connection it is interesting to 
$152,000 in 1932 to $50,000 in the 


note that Leo R. Sack has been made from Kentucky to Michigan, and from 
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“Unforeseen events... 
nov 


change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE TREMENDOUS GROWTH of business during the past 
few years brought with it greatly increased individual re- 
sponsibility. Employees and executives were advanced to 
positions of trust that tested their financial integrity. It was 
too much to ask a man to carry alone; there was too much 
insecurity for an employer in /etting him carry it alone. 
Through fidelity bonds the nation’s casualty-surety com- 
panies have lifted these burdens from individuals and 
placed them on their own strong, broad shoulders. To the 
individual such a bond is a respected credential symboliz- 
ing his character and integrity. To the employer it is a 


powerful bulwark of safety against disastrous loss. 


In developing the modern form of fidelity bonding The 
Maryland has been a leading factor for more than a quar 
ter of a century. Today the Company writes more than 
300 different classes of fidelity and surety bonds, covering 
practically every imaginable situation of trust or guarantee 
of performance. 

In this, as in almost every phase of human enterprise, 
The Maryland seeks to assure that Unforeseen Events need 
not change and shape the course of your affairs. No matter 
where you live you'll find one of The Maryland's 10,000 
agents available...in every state in the Union, in Alaska, 


Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including Fidelity 
Public Official Bonds . . 


Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel ... General Liability... Plate Glass.. 


COMPANY 


Bankers’ Dlanbet 
. Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including . .. Aircraft Engine 


Flectrical Machinery 


BALTIMORE 


Contract Check Alteration and Forgery Depository... Praud 


dutomobile Burglary Boder levator 


Sprinkler Leakage Water Damace Workmen's Compensation, 
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Indiana to Pennsylvania, tap West Vir- 
ginia, and form a network in Ohio. 

The commission also made the way 
clear for the expansion of the Keeshin 
trucking interests into New England 
by its ruling authorizing the Keeshin 
Transcontinental Freight Lines, Inc., to 
buy Seaboard Freight Lines, Inc., 
which operates in five states. 

The commission’s authorization is 
accompanied by the stipulation that the 
purchase price should not exceed $200,- 
000. Accordingly, Lehman Brothers, 
bankers for Keeshin and holders of a 
large block of stock in Keeshin Trans- 
continental Freight Lines, stand to suf- 
fer a paper loss of $50,000. Lehman 
provided $250,000, paid by its wholly 
owned Motor Carrier, Inc., for Sea- 
board stock. 


Vie in Tax Exemption 


Wyoming tempts  sugar-beet 
factories; two states lengthen 
industrial tax-free period. 


“If you settle within our boundaries, 
we'll exempt your machinery or your 
property from taxation.” 

There is an apparent increase in this 
competitive bidding for industries by 
the states. For example, the Wyoming 
legislature has just adopted the policy 
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of exempting sugar-beet factorics from 
taxes for a period of years beginning 
May 18, thus offering a favor not pro- 
vided by the nearby states of Utah, 
Colorado, and Nebraska, in which the 
industry has heavy investments. 

The National Association of Assess- 
ing Officers also reports that of the 11 
states previously allowing new indus- 
tries to go tax-free temporarily, two 
have enlarged the terms of the exemp- 
tion. 

Two Southern states have length- 
ened the tax-free period. In Louisiana 
the voters last autumn approved two 
industrial exemption amendments to 
the state constitution. One authorized 
municipalities and parishes to — 
new industries or additions to estab- 
lished plants for 10 years, against the 
former limitation of five. The other 
empowered the governor to contract 
with owners of new or developing 
industries for exemption up to 10 
years. Mississippi's enlarged indus- 
trial exemption laws permit practically 
all industries to go tax-free for five 
years. 

Other states that provide for exemp- 
tions for some or all new plants are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and Virginia. Dela- 
ware, New York, and Massachusetts 
exempt most industrial machinery. 
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@ It's serious when your heating or power plant needs repair. 
Besides the cost of material and labor, usually there’s valuable 
time lost. Avoid premature failures by using Byers Wrought 
Iron for all corrosive pipe lines—above and below ground— 
and for tanks, smokestacks, and coal handling equipment. 
Ask your engineers to write for cooperation in analyzing cor- 
rosive trouble and for “Wrought Iron in Industry”—illustrat- 
ing current industrial uses. A. M. Byers Company. Established T 
1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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Textile Wages Rai-ed 


Mills give 10% boost on 
drive but deny th. re 
any connection. 


ON the eve of the 


the Committee for 


organizing 
Industrial © 


tion, textile operators from \ 
Georgia began boosting wag 
effective Mar. 29 or Apr. 1. Lar 
in New England like American \ 


and Pacific Mills, 


as well as 


giants in the South like Canno 
took the lead in starting the | 
ing, and small manufacturers i: 
and wool fell in line. 


So far about 


100,000 of 


than 1,250,000 workers have |} 


fected by 


the wage 


increas 


chances are that many more en 
will be covered before the wa 


sides. 


Operators stoutly deny + 


increases have anything to do w 
unionization drive of the Lewis 
but say they were granted to of 


ing living costs. 


They point to 


increases granted back in No 


when unionization 


of textiles 


figuring prominently in newspapc¢ 


lines. 


Ready to Pay More 


With earnings considerably hig! 
day than in 1936 or 1935, the in 


is prepared to pay higher wages, 


hold hours to 40 


per week. B 


December, the last month for wh 


tailed information 


is available, 


weren't many divisions of the ir 
that were operating in excess 


Deviations 
40-hour 


hours. 
accepted 


from the ger 


weck have 


frowned upon by many in the in 
as likely to bring back the demor 
situation of pre-NRA days. 


Here is the wage and hours p 


as of December, 1936, followi: 
wage increases that were granted 


November: 
Textile Divisions 


Fabrics 
Carpets and rugs... 
Cotton goods. 
Cotton small wares. 
Dyeing and finishing 
textiles 
Hats, fur-felt 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted 
goods 
Wearing apparel 
Clothing, men’s. . . 
Clothing women’s 


Corsets and allied 

garments ..... 
Men’s furnishings . . 


Shirts and Collars. . 
Textile Industry ... 


223 

$18.00 39.8 
23.34 40.7 
15.35 398 
18.83 41.4 
22.92 42.8 
26.18 38.2 
18.01 38.8 
16.42 38.7 
21.18 40.0 
17.91 33.9 
18.95 33.6 
18.60 32.8 
16.24 36.2 
14.94 38.5 
18.15 —— 
13.79 368 
$17.98 37.9 
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aised { 
on «ve of 
there is 
\ 
4 
as We know an Advertiser 
. We know a hard-boiled advertiser. “Who 
tl 
%, doesn’t?” you'll ask. But wait until you hear 
en i 
a what this one wanted. He wanted his campaign 
y t 
_ to be so striking, so unusual, that people would 
is rce 
offset +: drop doing other things rather than miss one of 
to 
November his advertisements. He wanted his advertise- 
lla ments to appear in the same place, on the same 
day and at the same time each week . . . so that 
hig 
¥ people could look forward to them. He wanted 
Back in his advertisements to hold his prospects’ atten- 
wh 
le, there tion, not for a minute or two, but for stretches of 
. > fifteen, thirty, or even sixty minutes at a time! 
ger 
ef si Finally, he wanted his sales-messages to be as 
lor . 
compelling “as though I were actually talking 
vit to the customers.” Hard-boiled? Yes. But not 
ntc 
unreasonable. We know because he has since 
= ow become a client of the Columbia Broadcasting 
2& <3! System ... and now he has what he wanted. 
Ly 37 
Ss 
4 
8 533 
os The Columbia Broadcasting System 
8 47 
si 
9 514 
6 
si 
2 4.1 
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UNITEDS DELUXE NEW 


Built by Douglas 


& THE SKYLOUNGE (exclusive with United) 
—14 deep-cushioned swivel chairs in a 
21-passenger type cabin. Luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Remarkably quiet. Air condi« 
tioned. Unusual visibility. 


The nation’s largest, most power- 
ful, most luxurious planes 


Only United offers both the 
deluxe Skylounges and the com- 
modious 21-passenger club type 
planes—a new standard of /ux- 
ury, service, speed backed by 100 
million miles of flying experience. 

United’s Mainliners offer an 
array of exclusive features for de- 
pendability, finer service, and 
the utmost in luxury: The great- 
est reserve power—a cruising 
speed of 192 m.p.h. using only 
62% of available power. 1937 
automatic pilot. The newest type 
instruments and multiple radio. 


% Chicago-New York non-stop, 
3 hrs. 55 min. Los Angeles-San 
Francisco, 2 hrs. San Francisco- 
Seattle, 5!2 hrs. New faster over- 
night service from New York and 
Chicago to California, 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


Copr. 1937 by United Air Lines Transport Corp 
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Test Radio Ads 


Women’s committee checks up 
on effectiveness of programs. 
Uses mail and phone. 


THE Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee started work in 1935 by answering 
critically and with candor the question: 
How good are radio programs? Now 
the committee, turning to consumer 
surveys, is undertaking to find out the 
reactions, complaints, and suggestions 
of a body of listeners scattered in all 
economic and social classes. Many 
women’s clubs are affiliated with the 
committee. It makes a charge for its 
testing service. 

Questions upon which the aim is to 
elicit some information are: How effec- 
tive is a sponsor's advertising, and what 
changes may a sponsor make after he 
finds that listeners turn the dial when 
his program comes on? 

A thousand replies to questionnaires 
cost the sponsor $835. The sponsor 
prepares the questionnaires ; the commit- 
tee’s researchers, Fred D. Wood and 
Mason Wadsworth, scrutinize them; 
then the committee dispatches the 
queries to the women with a bit of ex- 
planation. The questionnaires are to 
be sent back in about two weeks. 

Also at a cost of $1,040, the com- 
mittee offers a check at five different 
times to test reactions to program 
changes. In a single city the commit- 
tee is ready to see to it that listeners 
are notified by mail, examined by ques- 
tionnaire, and telephoned half an hour 
before the program and again half an 
hour after it, with a stenographer tak- 
ing down the answers. 


Package Eugenics 


Only the right kind should be 
brought into the world, and 
makers differ on methods. 


HuNpRrEDs of eye-compelling new pack- 
ages that were entered for the Wolf 
Awards, and 70 makers of the ma- 
chinery and materials which made the 
packages possible, comprised the exposi- 
tion part of American Management 
Association’s Seventh Packaging, Pack- 
ing, and Shipping Conference and Ex- 
position, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Mar. 23-26. <A_ beautifully 
balanced program of papers, clinics, 
and round tables comprised the confer- 
ence part. Subjects ranged from “Re- 
designing an Old Established Family of 
Packages” through “Regulations for 
the Transportation of Hazardous Arti- 
cles” to ‘How Good Must a Shipping 
Container Be.” 

New things on exhibition ranged 
from considerably speeded up ma- 
chinery for weighing, filling, sealing, 
and labeling to an oat flour product, 
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sO anti-oxygenctic that when 
impregnated with it and placed 
contact with  fat-containing 
rancidity becomes greatly retard 
completely defeated. Notewo: 
a new machine for pasting 
glass containers at a speed of 
hour. Noteworthy too were 
provements in mechanical des 
operating efficiency of variou 
and plastic closures. 


Opposite Trends 

Seemingly paradoxical are tw 
onistic trends in consumer pa 
One group of manufacturers 
for more and more costly enca 
for their productions, with 
toward the premium possibiliti 
use containers; the other group 
to the least expensive bagging 
bottling, or canning, with 
toward immediate container di 

Color trends swerve away f: 
primly pastel to vivid blues and 
and crimsons, many of them ° 
Striking effects result from int 
blendings of cellophane, tran 
color, and lustrous metal. Fil 
tons and shipping containers 
their utilitarian destiny behind 
and lacquered exteriors of 
beauty. Motored window and 
displays, like that of the lithog 
barkeep shaking up a cocktail, | 
so realistic and compelling th 
an iron man would be hard put 
them. 
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VOLT’S KEEPER—Assiduou. in pre- 


ing accurate measurements, General t! 


tric Co. guards carefully its replica - 


tane 


ards for the volt and ohm. Lorin O'Bry! 


official “guardian of the G-E vol! 


ohm” (above) checks his volt cell (in bi 
right hand) and ohm resistance wit! 
National Bureau of Standards, Washine 


regularly each year. 
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CH 
All About the Payoff 
Philadelphia survey gives a 
heap of facts on payrolls— 
. when, what, who, how. 

! What day of the week is the most 
of X ular pay day? How much of the 
€ monthly wage and salary disbursement 
Ic is paid each day? Do more concerns 
10 pay by week than semi-monthly? Are 

there any marked differences between 

types Of business in their preference 

for weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly 
tw payroll disbursements? Are checks or 
ps cash the popular form of paying 
cS employees? 
nk [hese are some of the questions that 
h Philadelphia sought to answer for the 
itt benefit of sales promoters, advertisers, 
yu bill collectors, and banks. This is what | 
ig they found on the basis of a survey 
. covering the month of May, 1936, un- 
d dertaken by the Philadelphia Chamber 
fr of Commerce: 
a Most Paid Weekly 
in 1. 53% of the city’s business and 
ra public monthly payroll ($61,500,000 in | 
Fil May, 1936) is paid weekly, 35% semi- 
rs nonthly, 49% bi-weekly, and 7% 
vd monthly. 

2. Most manufacturers, wholesalers, 

id and retailers prefer weekly payments, 
hog while utilities, financial houses, service 
I, concerns, schools, and governmental or- 
th ganizations prefer the semi-monthly sys- 
tem. About 11% of wholesale pay- 

ments, 22% of financial, and 29% of 

school payrolls are on a monthly basis. 


3. Friday is the most popular day of 
the week for payroll ditsieetion. with 
“ednesday ranking next, followed by 
Thursday, Saturday, Tuesday, and Mon- 


or semi-monthly payment occurred, 
6.3% of the month's payroll was dis- 
bursed on Friday, 3° on Wednesday, 
2.9% on Thursday. 

4. Because semi-monthly and monthly 
payrolls alter the picture of the wecks 
in which they fall, an additional per- 


the typical week affected by such occur- 
rences. 


Biggest Pay Day 


5. In May, 1936, the biggest pay- 
roll day occurred at the end of the 
month—the 29th in this case, because 
of the Decoration Day holiday. Over 
18% of the month’s payroll was dis- 
tributed on that day which happened 
to be a Friday and therefore got a 
bulge from the weekly payers. The 
second biggest day was the 15th, also 
& Friday, when 16%% was paid out. 

6. About 43% of all employees were 
paid off on the 29th of May, 40% on 


the 15th, and 28% on the Fridays not 
volt at affected by monthly or semi-monthly 
in hi payers. 


7. Wages accounted for 48% of the 


day. In a typical week when no monthly | 


centage must be added for days within | 


= you feel at home” . . 
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ADP 


kind OF GOSSIP 
IS A GOOD THING 


Traveland is all a-buzz with nice 
gossip about The Stevens! Travel- 
ers, wise in living, tell about the 
world of ease and comfort found at 
this largest hotel in all the world. 


“Located ideally—in the business 
district yet on the Park and Lake, 
removed from congested traffic” . . . 
“The kind of welcome that makes 
. “Rare atton- 


tion to little comfort details” . . 

“Always a perfect room selection 
from modest singles to sumptuous 
suites” . . . “Biggest bargain in liv- 
ing’. These are the things they say. 


Come toThe Stevens, see for your- 

- self. You'll thank this kind of gossip. 
You'll find the satisfying comfort 
which has made The Stevens 
Chicago's Outstanding Hotel 


“= 


ROOM with BATH $2.50 UP 


Way try to dig up 


an overlooked or warmed-over 
sales feature . . . when it's so 
easy to apply a brand new one? 
A Ferro Facial may be just the 
modern beauty treatment that is 
needed to give your product a 
new and powerful talking point 
that commands attention and 
speaks up for itself. Hundreds of 


other metal products ore enjoy- 
ing increased sales and lower 
production costs today, thanks 
to lustrous, lifetime finishes of 
Ferro Porcelain Enamel. Ask one 
of Ferro’s experienced ceramic 
and metallurgical engineers to 
discuss your problem with you. 
No obligation, of course. 


ERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION | 
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Sightseeing 


ADIO has advanced a long way since 
the days of the radio-fan and his home- 
made crystal receiving set and ear-phones. 
Even in those old days, Bakelite Materials 
were preferred, and usually insisted upon, 
for panels, dials, knobs, rheostats, condensers 


and insulation, 


Keeping pace with every advance in radio 


science and development, meeting each new 


need as it became evident, Bakelite Materi- 


als are still preferred for equipment used in 
every branch of the Radio Industry. Wired 
radio, short-wave and television, each brought 
new insulation problems, but radio engineers 
found Bakelite* ready with a material that met 
their new requirements. Just a few of these 
modern applications of Bakelite Materials 
are shown here. 


Broadcast Studio—I[n the studio a mi- 
crophone insulated with Bakelite Materials 
picks up the vibrations of the voice or music 
that are reproduced in your receiving set. 


Control Room —In the control room of 
the modern broadcast station, Bakelite Ma- 
terials are used for well over a dozen different 
purposes where insulation stability is vital. 
@Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Ave., New York 


Bakelite Corp of Canada, Ltd., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Continued on page 36 
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month's payroll, salaries for 529%, but 
the wages were received by 58% of the 
employees, the salaries by 42%. 

8. Payment by check constituted 
51% of the payroll volume, by cash, 
49%. More than half the payroll of 
manufacturers, retailers, financial houses, 
construction concerns, service houses, 
and governmental agencies was distrib- 
uted in cash, while more than half of 
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the utility and school payrolls we 
check form. 

The concentration of payroll disb 
ments suggests that they ought to 
spread out, easing the peak load 
banks for funds and of armored car. ‘9; 
delivery service, to say nothing 
advantages that might flow to ret, 
from a more even supply of fund, in 


the public pocket. 


‘Two Ex-Insull Companies Compete 


Commonwealth Edison, divorced from Peoples Ga. a 
year ago, starts campaign to persuade Chicagoans to 


IN Chicago, once a theater of gang 
warfare, a new war broke out last week. 
The new war is not a war waged by 
armies or armed gangs. It is a business 
war waged by Chicago's two foremost 
public utilities—the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., makers and retailers of 
electric current, and the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., retailers of gas. 
The stakes are consumer dollars, and 
the weapons of the adversaries are elec- 
tric and gas ranges and newspaper ad- 
vertising and publicity. 

The two companies formerly were 


; units in Samuel Insull’s utilities em- 
| pire. 
| of 1936 when James Simpson, now 
| chairman of the Edison board, then 
| chairman of both boards, surprised Chi- 
| cago by asserting that overlapping man- 


They were divorced in February 


agements and directorates were neither 
in the public interest nor in the interest 


| of the companies themselves. 


Dealer Cooperation Plan 


Edison, with which Mr. Simpson 
chose to remain, letting George A. Ran- 
ney, formerly vice-chairman of the 
boards of both companies, go to the 
post of board chairman at Peoples Gas, 
fired the first warning shot four weeks 
ago. In a brief notice, dropped on the 


| desks of financial editors of Chicago 
| mewspapers, it said that beginning last 


week Commonwealth Edison would put 
into effect a plan of dealer cooperation 
under which the company and cooperat- 
ing retailers would sell electric ranges 
for residential use. Cynical Chicago- 
ans, who have believed that the reason 
for Chicago's being a cook-with-gas 
town is that Samuel Insull preferred to 
sell gas rather than electricity, pricked 


_up their ears and began answering their 


own year-old question, ‘How real is the 
divorce of Edison and Peoples Gas?” 
They allowed that the divorce was real 


in so far as it meant that the two com- 
| panies were out to compete for busi- 
| ness. 


And they were right. 
Major hostilities began last week ac- 


cording to schedule. Edison startled 


Monday morning breakfasters with full- 


cook with electricity instead of gas. 


page newspaper advertisements caption 
ed, you can COOK WITH 
ELECTRICITY,” then socked cockta; 
hour and after-dinner readers of af 
noon papers with the same ad. Peoples 
Gas, entrenched behind a Hindenb 
line of 800,000 gas range owners, e4:h 
consuming an average of nine therm, 
a month, wasn’t frightened. But it 
dropped a warning bomb over the Edi 
son lines. By way of the financial edi- 
tors’ desks, it told Chicago it had in 
stalled two 400 hp. gas combustion 
motors for the Armstrong Paint & 
Varnish Co., enabling the company to 
make its own electricity. The move 
it added, was the first such installation 
by a Chicago manufacturer. 

The Peoples Gas statement didn’ 
mention diesels, and by the omission 
paid them a lefthanded compliment 
What had happened was that Peopics 
Gas had induced the Armstrong Co 
which heretofore has used diesels to 
make power, to try using gas motors 
in the warmer months and diesels in 
cold weather, when the consumption o! 
gas is heaviest. It had taken no bus: 
ness away from Edison. But the im 
plied threat of possible future inroads 
on the electric company’s field inte: 
ested Chicago financial writers, and 
they, made the most of it. 


Noncommittal on Quotas 


Edison officials, questioned as to how 
many electric ranges they expect the 
company and cooperating dealers to sell 
this year, were noncommittal. Exper: 
ence in other cities shows, they said 
that sales of electric ranges start off 
slowly but gather momentum as_ the 
ranges get the benefit of word-of-mouth 
advertising. Unofficial guessers thought 
the Edison company and others might 
sell from 50,000 to 75,000 ranges in 
Chicago within the next three years. 

Peoples Gas executives, toying wi! 
thoughts of the 800,000 gas ranges « 
service in the city, were a little cocky 
They pointed to the fact that the firs’ 
cost of a gas range was smaller than the 
first cost of an electric range (prices of 
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ranges run from $60 to $120, with 


yas 
- werage of about $70, against a 
minimum of $75 and an average of 
$150 for electric ranges), and they said 
a gas range would last “forever,” while 


an electric range soon needed some- 
thing done to it. 

But over at Edison's offices the work 
of recruiting retailers for the company’s 
war on its former ally went merrily on. 
Cooperating retailers will get an allow- 
ance of $35 toward the cost of install- 
ing each approved range sold, $5 
toward trade-in allowances made in 
sales of electric ranges listed at $100 
or less, and $10 toward trade-in allow- 
ances when selling costlier ranges. 


Plan Flood Control 


Gen. Markham says it would 
cost $800,000.000. Some of 
the small towns move. 


STILL as big as ever, even though radio 
reporters and Red Cross executives have 
turned to other things, is the flood 
control problem in America. This week 
saw the continuation of a steady push 
toward coordinated national action, 
while various localities busied them- 
selves with separate angles of the job. 

Biggest single agency in the cam- 
paign, outside of Congress itself, is a 
group of representatives from 23 states 
which held its latest meeting in St. 
Louis week before last. Maj. Gen. 
Markham, chief of U. S. Engineers, 
told the conference that a comprehen- 
sive plan to harness high waters of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers could be 
worked out at a cost of about $800,- 
000,000. This would include, said the 
general, 88 new reservoirs at a cost of 
$602,000,000, and new dikes and pro- 
tective walls to cost around $190,000,- 
000. 

While Congress was memorialized 
by this group and others, to get action 
started, several states and communities 
studied the flood menace. There is little 
doubt left in the minds of city planners 


OPENING FOR 
SALES MANAGER 


A nationally-known manufacturer of rock ex- 
cavating equipment needs a sales executive 
to take charge of merchandising drills, com- 
préssors, and similar equipment to the con- 
Struction and mining industries. This man 
should have a background of selling to 
those industries and should be familiar with 
working through jobbers. He should be 
competent to formulate merchandising 
policies as well as to manage sales opera- 
tions. A man is desired who believes that 
present selling habits in this field are sus- 
ceptible of improvement both as to method 
and costs. 


BOX 239, BUSINESS WEEK 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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that Arthur E. Morgan is right (writ- 
ing in Engineering News-Record) 
when he remarks: “We have built 
large cities in our river valleys without 
knowledge of what the maximum flood 
conditions are on those rivers. Tragic 
flood experiences will occur from time 
to time on our smaller rivers, until 
flood control becomes effective.” 


Towns Moving Higher 

Some small towns in the Ohio Val- 
ley, wrecked or nearly wrecked by the 
flood of this year, actually are rebuilding 
on higher ground. Leavenworth, Ind 


(pop. 350), and Uniontown, Ky. (pop. 


1,235), are two of them. In Union- 
town the residents voted, and 95% 
were in favor of 

ground. 


Big cities like Cincinnati, of course, 
can't pick up and move like that. In 
some cases much of the city is on high 
ground, and only parts of it in danger- 
ous low territory. Opinion in Cincin- 
nati, in the main, is that no great hard- 
ship would be caused by placing re- 
strictions on certain low territory, and 
letting the river run its course in super 
flood time. 

State action of recent weeks has been | 
meager, but Pennsylvania is moving 
toward condemnation of public lands 
needed for flood control works. A bill 
approved by Gov. Earle passed the low- 
er house of the legislature, but stuck 
in the Senate because of a clause which 
would put flood-control dams in com- 
petition with utilities in making power. 

Meanwhile, discussion of the best 
way to control floods has brought gen- 
eral agreement among engineers on the 
most logical theory—that no one agency 
or kind of protection will suffice. Dams, 
levees, walls, reservoirs, and soil ero- 
sion checks must all be included, in | 
varying amounts as terrain dictates 


seeking higher ‘Protect your plant 


NOW 


with the fence that can 


“stand the 


Be prepared for any emergency that 
might arise—investigate Anchor Fences 


| today! 


With an Anchor Fence around your 
plant, production can continue even under 
adverse conditions. Disturbances in the 
neighborhood need cause you no anxiety. 


Anchor Fences stand guard over plant 
equipment and raw materials stored out- 


| doors. They protect employes at work, 


and provide for better control of traffic 
in and out of the plant enclosure. To all 
trespassers they say, “KEEP OUT” in a 
way that cannot be ignored. 


Act now! Anchor is ready with large 


| stocks of the best protective fence money 


Coast Ports Busy 


Cargo waits on docks and every 
available ship is being used. | 


Rates jump up. | 


PaciFic Coast ports, fully recovered 
from the maritime strike, are humming 
with the greatest activity since the 
World War. From San Pedro to Port- 
land cargo awaiting shipment is jam- 
ming pier docks and dock warehouses. 
Vessels for charter are at a premium. 


All shipping companies are pressing 
into service every available ship and are 
increasing sailings from each rt. 
Rates in nearly all classifications Gon 
been jacked up. 

In the intercoastal service, schedules 
are being speeded up to the maximum. 
Panama Pacific, which has been operat- | 
ing weekly sailings jointly with the 
Grace Line, both passenger and freight, 
will itself run a weekly additional serv- | 


can buy—and Anchor Sales and Erecting 
Service is available in every industrial cen- 
ter. Consult “Where to Buy It” in your 
local classified telephone directory—or 


| mail the coupon for free Industrial Fence 


Specification book. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 

6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Send me . . AT ONCE. . your free 

specification book of Anchor Chain Link 

Fence. 


Name...... 
Title 
Address 
Firm 
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ice as soon as three more ships are 
added to its present fleet of three. The 
Weyerhaeuser Line has changed from 
a fortnightly to an 11-day basis and 
increased its fleet from seven to nine. 
Luckenbach and Gulf Pacific, chief 
factors in the Gulf intercoastal business, 
have brought to an end a joint arrange 
ment in which each concern staggered 
fortnightly sailings and maintained 
weckly trips in both directions. The 
former will operate on a 10-day inter- 
val and the latter will run weekly trips. 
Increases in shipments of steel from 
Southern mills to Pacific Coast points 
has justified the Isthmian Line in in- 
creasing service from Gulf ports. 


Schedules Doubled 


In the coastwise trade, schedules have 
been doubled by the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co.'s subsidiary, the Christenson- 
Hammond Line, to biweekly trips be- 
tween Columbia River and California 
ports. Even a group of lines in bank- 
ruptcy and liquidation tangles for years, 
hhave emerged as the Consolidated- 
Olympic and Coastwise Lines. 

Unusually heavy shipments of Pa- 
cific Coast products to France have 
necessitated weekly sailings by the 


French Line out of San Francisco and 
San Pedro, and one ship has been 
added to the service to provide the ac- 
celerated schedule. 
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Bank’s Headache 


Its been paying depositors 
bills for years, and wishes it 
could end that job. 


PayING bills tor depositors is not a 
Utopian solution of a bank's business- 
building problems. When the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, New 
York, tried it several months ago, it 
locked horns with the state superintend- 
ent of banks, and now has stopped. 
But by no means was the Emigrant a 
pioneer. 

The First National Bank of Lake 
Forest, wealthy Chicago suburb, has 
been paying grocery, department store, 
dentist, and doctor’s bills for its élite 
depositors for years. And has for its 
pains a substantial clerical headache 
the first of each month. 

The First National has used a mul- 
tiple check system for more than ten 
years, starting it when competition 
called for some extra-special service. 
Now the bank would like to get rid of 
its multiple check; but can't, for Lake 
Forest has been educated to use it. 

Following the state attorney gen- 
eral’s ruling that it was illegal, the 
Emigrant stopped taking new accounts 
under its budget savings plan early 
this year (BW’—Jan23'37,p57), but 
continued to pay bills on old accounts 
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Then, on Mar. 15 the scheme 
abandoned, and all budget savin 
counts were closed. 

The point of objection is tha 
Emigrant is a savings bank, and by 
ing bills for depositors it is per 
ing a commercial banking functio: 
Lake Forest bank simply lumps a 
checks into one. The multiple « 
perforated vertically and horizo: 
The payee is the bank, itself; an 
bank turns around and pays the | 
creditors of the customer, mo 
whom have deposits in the bank. 1] 
fore, the bank simply debits on 
count and credits another. 


Payments Arranged 

Payments may be made to 
which are not depositors of the 
Forest bank, provided the bank ha 
arrangement with them for payme: 
draft, the draft fee to be Tedutied 
the amount due. A Chicago dairy 
several Chicago stores, including M 
shall Field & Co., accept payment | 
draft through the Lake Forest bank 

The weaknesses of the multiple « 
are (a) that it involves an enor: 
amount of clerical work; (b) that s 
depositors use it largely to check 
money drawn from big Chicago ba: 
for household expenses only; and 
that the wealthy women who use it . 
careless in drawing checks. 
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Pay to the order of Yourself $ 


LAKE ForEST. ILL.. 19 


First NATIONAL BANK 


or Laks ForEsT 


and charge the same to my account, crediting the items as per the list below: 


Serter Mertet 
Market 


S4 Herrick. Warres 


ss 


Moder Electric (F W 


~ 


a2 


:3 


197 McOalloug’. Dr. P. 
138 Mcintosh. Dr G. 

Melledy Farms Deiry 
Merchants Detiwery Co. 
12] Meyer Measie 


Mestermen Kether oe 
Mild Brothers 
Mores. Jobe C 


M Gorn 


123 Merrte 


Hermes 


| 125 Neal. Albert (Tis Shop? = 


112 Lord Rayner Murphy 


122 Modere Leuadry (Wm Fitagereié 


T 172 Wells @ Gogttborse 
173 CG Sos 


Weebes Grits 
17S Whyte George 
196 Employment Agency 
Winter Geb of Lake Forest 
Wyman 
> 
| Youne D. A 


Yous Dns Cw ene 


THE BUTCHER, THE BAKER—Even the candlestick maker 
ean all be paid in one simple operation by the novel check 
of Lake Forest, 
Chicago suburb, use this expedient means of settling simultane- 
ously the whole flock of bills that come with the first of the 


shown above. Housewives 


for her record. 


fashionable 


4 


Business 


month. On the left is the check stub, which the depositor keep- 
On the right is the list of tradesmen and other 
accounts to be paid. 
bought is accomplished by filling in the amounts opposite th: 
appropriate mames and signing the total check at the bottom 


The task of paying for what one ha- 
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ANCISCO business interests are 
ly fed up on all the fuss over 
s position under the Raker Act 
i} would welcome a court test whereby 
e validity of the city’s agency contract 
th the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for 
ition of Hetch Hetchy power 
aid be determined once and for all. 
ey are inclined to hope that Sec. Ickes’ 
sewed insistence on termination of 
at contract will be allowed to result in 
suit by the attorney-general to decide 
+ is valid. They are not encouraging 
hasty steps suggested by some city 
cials to put San Francisco in the 
wer distribution business in order to 
mply with the Ickes interpretation of 
e Raker Act. Especially do they op- 
ose the suggestion that the proposal for 
ty ownership of local power distribu- 
yn facilities, defeated for the sixth 
me in 10 years at a special election 
Mar. 3. (BW’—Mar20°37,p56), be sub- 
ted again to voters as a result of 
Ickes’ stand. 


SAN 


Opinion Not Binding 


After all, say business observers, the 
pinion of the secretary of the interior 
s that of one man. It is not binding 
n law nor does it affect the meaning 
f the Raker Act or the contract under 
ich the city distributes its Hetch 
Hetchy power. If the courts decide that 
e Ickes interpretation is correct (and 
st observers doubt that will occur) 
e city will have to change the distri- 
ition contract with the private utility. 
hen will be the time to decide what 
ist be done. But business is inclined 

resent the attempt to force the city 
0 a municipal enterprise to comply 

1 one man’s opinion on the meaning 
law, 

Business leaders base their opinion of 
¢ legality of the city’s position on the 
tent of the Raker Act. It was passed, 
ey maintain, not to prevent sale of 
wer to any private company, but to 

suarantee that the Hetch Hetchy proj- 
‘ would not get into the hands of a 
vate Corporation. Francisco 
esn't want that to happen any more 
n did Congress because Hetch Hetchy 
i gold mine for the city. Under the 
G. & E. contract, it brings in some 

0,000 a year to the municipal treas- 
n contrast with several other of the 
‘ys enterprises that are never far 
‘om a plunge into the red. This $2,- 
0,000 is 4% on $50,000,000, a sum 
catly exceeding the city’s Hetch 

fetchy investment. Mr. Ickes’ interpre- 
of the law, business observers 
nt Out, would force San Francisco to 
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Fed Up with Ickes on Hetch Hetchy 


San Francisco business opposes his suggestion to have 
another referendum on power plan, recently defeated. | 
Court test would be welcomed, 


go into debt by more than $50,000,000, 
probably closer to $75,000,000 ulti- 
mately, to buy distribution facilities that 
the city already uses at a profit of about 
$2,000,000 annually. 

Resentment over the Raker Act im- 
passe is aggravated by the fact that busi- 
ness realizes the city faces a pressing 
rapid transit problem as a result of the 
opening of the two new bridges and 
that the attempt to blackjack the city 
into spending its credit for something it 
already has is seriously delaying action 
on really vital needs. 

The Ickes ultimatum left the city with 
five possible courses of action: (1) Re- 
submission of the recently defeated bond 
issue proposal in the form of an amend- 
ment to the municipal charter at a spe 
cial election before the state legislature 
adjourns this summer (such amend- 
ments must be ratified by that body) 
(2) Resubmission in the November 
election. In this event permission 
would have to be obtained from Mr. 
Ickes to permit sale of power to P. G. & 
E. to continue until July, 1938, to avoid 
a 30-cent increase in the tax rate. (3) 
Support by the city of bills pending in 
the legislature to permit revenue bonds 
without a charter amendment. If such 
a measure were enacted the bond issue 
could be submitted as a regular measure 
requiring a majority vote of the people 
but no approval by the legislature. (4) 


No action at all, allowing the secretary | 


of the interior to take the case to the 
courts (this appears to be what the 
majority of San Francisco business men 
want). (5) Cancellation by the city 
itself of the P. G. & E. contract with a 
loss of $2,000,000 a year for sale of 
power and an additional million of ex- 
pense for financing and operating costs 
on the Hetchy generating properties. 


Can City Rule Trade? 
San Francisco sets up a little 


NRA for cleaners, and business 
men wonder. 


How far can a municipality go in regu- 
lating trade? Since the passage of a 
“code of fair competition” for San 
Francisco's cleaning and dyeing indus 
try, many business men there are won 
dering, and perlaps worrying a little 
The code, passed by the Board of 
Supervisors early this month, will go 
into effect Apr. 1. San Francisco is 
among the first of the larger cities to 
take such action, which is based on 
California's Unfair Practices Act, which 


Look into 


your BILLING 


DEPARTMENT! 


Not only does the Egry Speed-Feed effect 


sharp savings in typewriting all multiple 
copy forms, but you get your billing out 
mm time every month! No delays. No last 
minute rush. No overtime. The Speed- 
Feed, using Egry Continuous Forms, 
converts any typewriter into a practical, 
efficient billing machine in one minute 
without change in typewriter construc- 
tion or operation, or interfering with its 
use as a correspondence machine. Steps 
up the output per operator 50% and more. 
Eliminates the use of costly preinserted 
one time carbons. Automatically inserts 
and removes carbons, making all time of 
the operator productive. Saves up to $7 
per thousand in the cost of forms. Costs 
less than 2c per —_ 

day for only one os 

year. Complete 

details and dem 


onstrations on 


request. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, O BW-327 


Please send complete information on the Egry Speed- 
Feed System designed for my business, 
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bans selling below cost. In Sacramento 


| a similar code has been in operation 
All parties concerned are 


since 1934. 
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Smart Small Plani 


R. G. Haskins Co. replac:~ 


said to think the code has worked chines regularly and keep~ ine, . 
well there. content. None ever quit 
San Francisco's ordinance specifies 
| minimum retail charges for cleaning and Uropta, in the minds of many . es 
pressing, lists “outlawed trade prac- manager, is a lovely place wher The }: 
tices,” sets up an enforcing agency of for the product is high, product rs ~ 
six members, and requires retailers to smoothly and the product is a! = 
“a pay $1.50 monthly dues and dry clean- uniform quality, the manageme: art - 
; ing plants up to $100. The ordinance makes a profit, and labor is aly emigh 
also provides for the creation of a board tented. Recent breakdowns of + gets 8 
of adjustment to settle disputes with named stipulation, with conseq ad ab 
consumers. moil in the other qualification 1 any 
set in sharp relief the companic thout 
are enjoying smooth sailing. caKe. 
Right at the top of case hist 
Come On, Eat Salad! small plants is 3 in Chicago 
THAT NEVER FAILS California and Arizona lettuce ©. Haskins Co. It has been Flow 
A | growers plan advertising cam- “PP!"S 7 and — Big « 
ond n paign to whet appetite. equipment or many inc ustries 
| the past 14 years under a plan of show 
@ The gleaming green | Lettuce growers of California and able operation which looks like steel 
signal light that bores Arizona, units in a $25,000,000 “in- ner. Detailed in the current € New Y 
through the darkness dustry,” are planning a nationwide con- American Machinist, the Haski 
sumer advertising campaign to whet scheme works like this: a 
means full speed ahead = America’s appetite for salads, while Seven-Y Cel oF 
for the Erie fast freight. of olive oil, salad dressings, 
. , and all the other items that go with n the theory that the product apn on 
Here is the light that salad, stand by applauding. The grow- be right, if machines, men, ar workir : 5s 
never fails—thanks to ers are counting on newspaper and conditions are right, the company | aoe 
the signal inspector | radio advertising, an intensive dealer sues a seven-year cycle of machine sexe 
service program, and talks by specialists placement. During the past 14 
‘ in home economics before women's every machine in the shop has been se 
supervision of this all- clubs, to bear the brunt of the job. placed twice. ater 
important equipment. With commendable altruism, the Men (there are 28 of them) work i rl 
Western Growers’ Protective Associa- a weekly salary basis, not for sor af 
The inspector, traveling | tion, Los Angeles, sponsor of the effort, wages. When first employed, ¢! * wd 
the main line in his tiny emphasizes that “one of the prime con- hired in provisional ve ity, to > buvi 
7 * | siderations involved is the possibility of | they “fit” the plant, and are paid ons, 
rail car, is one of the stabilizing demand so that field and rates for six months. If the : ‘adi 
thousands of Erie em- packing house labor needs may be they go on salary. No employ ip 
ployees who guide and spread throughout the year, insuring left the 
present employees more work over ports. Salaries continue during i! 
guard your freight. They longer season.” Seventy grower-ship- and during an annual 10-day va beng 
work with one thoughtin pers, representing 85° of the annual and there is no regular Saturday mi 
mind—to get the freight lettuce deal,” are financing the cam- Shop is open 
| paign. and it is not uncommon for a dozen pags 
through on schedule. Right off the bat, 29 growers in so of the men to be on hand, catchin a 
Every man on the Erie | the Salinas and Watsonville lettuce up on difficult jobs; t ng 
knows that time is money. areas of California, scene of last fall's Although the plant itself could | aan 
strike of field workers, are getting some Some of its tools, it prefers to buy balloon t 
If you want your freight to free national publicity as a result of from expert tool manufacturers, 41 “ 

z - we the complaint issued by the National ordering new ones it buys three Statistic 
travel faster, specify Erie. Labor Relations Board against their cate sets, so that production will gee 
4 | Grower-Shipper Association charging be delayed by tool failure. Pr , So 
: | unfair labor practices and a concerted speed of filling orders is evident ge 
q plan to interfere with the rights of company records, which show that ioe 
qf employees to organize. At a hearing of them are shipped within a day ewes 
, scheduled for Mar. 29 in Salinas, the order, and around 90° are shipp va 
| board will listen to the growers’ de- within two days. Q Fe 
fense. The complaint to the board was 
initiated by Fruit & Vegetable Production Increased Four-fold 
Workers’ Union of California. The Interesting corollary of the seven-yeat sepa 

| situation is being followed closely by system which replaces machine too!s 

all elements in the state’s agricultural that, despite the fact that only thr coat 

RAILROAD | set-up, especially in view of the strong workmen have been added in 14 years te a 
\ | campaign for a state-wide organization the plant's production has increase 

( | of farm workers now developing un- four-fold. Greater capacity of the m« Sag 

4 OYSTEM | der the auspices of the California State chines, of course, is the answer. my hi 
| Federation of Labor (BW’—Mar20’37, Tying these essentials of the plan 
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gether, the company adds still anothe: 
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jition. So rigidly is this rule fol- 
ed that the machines, after their life 
shop is ended, have averaged 
original value in second-hand 


labor plan runs itself; no inspec- 
rs are maintained, and the salary sys- 
» has been in force since 1913. No 
it of the plan can be made to work 
vernight, the company admits, but after 
gets going it is nice to sit back and 
about C.1.0., A.F.of L., NRA, 
4 any other combinations of letters, 
sithout worrying about the personal 


rake. 


The 


Flower Business 


Big crowds attend international 
show. Tiny roses and stainless 
steel tools exhibited. 


New York’s Grand Central Palace 
uses no more beautiful, and _profit- 
le. show than last week's 24th Inter- 


tional Flower Show, Mar. 15-20 
wer 200,000 — visitors pay 
10 cach for admission. Not only do 


imerica’s leading business and profes- 
mal men appear in droves as visitors, 
ey pay good cash money, year after 
it, for entering and exhibiting the 
ze-winning productions of their gar- 
ens, as witness W. R. Coe, Marshall 
eld, J. P. Morgan. 


e would rather exhibit 
e buying group represented by visi- 
ts to the Flower Show than to any 
ef 

New things there were aplenty: Tom 
Thumb roses, with blooms smaller than 
quarter dollar, and buds tinier than 
wheat grain; calla lilies with spathes 
‘large as some Virginia hams; stain- 
s steel garden trowels and forks; 
rmone-like preparations which cause 
ittings” to root with certainty and 


is and equipment is definitely toward 
balloon tires 


Matisties Incomplete 


surprising and disconcerting to find 
it apart from figures gathered during 
¢ decennial censuses, the Commerce 
‘partment seems to give little atten- 
nto the industry. 1930 figures of 


tablishments engaged in professional 
norticulture doing a total of 
$192,816,248 in 1929. No figures can 
© obtained for the volume of tools 
ind machines and equipment. To im- 
gine the total, one must not forget that 
¢ common or garden amateur gar- 
ener is scarcely less gadget-minded 


| One competent 
itor at every major Palace show says | 
his wares to | 


Big as is the horticultural market, it | 


Bureau the Census show 26,423 | 


slerity. Style trend in wheeled garden | 


in a high school junior with his first | 


se sure to keep the shop and the | 


ines in shining, clean, serviceable | 
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A JOURNEY TO AN 
UNKNOWN WORLD 


A forest of ninety million trees, an artificial lake 
fifteen miles around which is scientifically purified twenty-four hours 
a day, laboratories with a host of strange devices . . . these are a 
part of the large world which produces bond, ledger and mimeograph 
papers with the new watermark—NEKOOSA, ® Visit this world 
through the fascinating pages of a novel book, “The World Behind 
a Watermark.” To create this book for you, persevering pho- 
tographers poked their cameras into secret places. Paper scientists 
patiently explained the mystery of how paper is made to satisfy 
modern needs, The resulting word and picture story will give paper 
users a new idea of the real facts behind a well-made sheet of paper. 
¢ This book proves the statement that Nekoosa Business Papers are 
pre-tested at the mill for every quality which modern paper buyers 
demand. It presents convincing evidence tnat the surest way to elim 

inate guesswork in paper buying is to specify Nekoosa Pre-Tested 
Business Papers: NEKOOSA BOND, NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND, 
and NEKOOSA LEDGER. ° A large edition of the book has been 
printed, but tne demand for it should be heavy. To be on the safe 
side, request your copy vow by signing the coupon below and attach- 
ing it to your business letterhead. 


N E KO U S A PRE-TESTED BUSINESS PAPERS 


made by The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
Specify.. NEKOOSA BOND e NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND e NEKOOSA LEDGER 


Tell your secretary to attach this coupon to your business letterhead. 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “THE WORLD BEHIND A WATERMARK.” 


NAME 


B.W.3-27-37 
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BAKELITE’ 


Continued from page 


At Sea=—In the busy radio operator’s room 
of the ocean liner, equipment for both receiv- 
ing and sending is insulated with Bakelite 
Materials, and panels, dials, knobs and ear- 
phones are made of them. 


At Home —/t would be hard to find a radio 
receiver which did not have dozens of parts 
insulated with Bakelite Materials. In some, 


like that illustrated, the whole cabinet is of 


Bakelite Molded. 


Police Patrols —Short-wave, high-fre- 
quency broadcasting and receiving, brought 
new insulation problems demanding a low- 
loss material of high stability. A special 
Bakelite Material was developed to meet 
the need. 


@Trade Mark Reg. Pat. OF 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Ave., New York 


Bakelite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Continued on page SY 
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Railway Gadget Show 


Appliances exhibition pulls big 
crowds because roads will 
spend more money this year. 


| AGAINST a background of rising rail- 
_ road expenditures not only for new 


equipment but for maintenance of 
equipment and of roadway and siruc- 
tures, Chicago last week played host to 
the National Railway Appliances Ex- 
hibition, which is held annually in the 
Windy City in connection with the 
convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, a division of 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Civil, mechanical, and electrical engi- 


| neers, flocking to the Palmer House for 


main meetings of the association and to 
the Stevens Hotel for sectional meet- 
ings, also thronged the Coliseum for 


| the Appliances Exhibition, and saw all 


railroad equipment from 
““Auto-Railer” that 
Railroad purchas- 


manner of 
track shovels to an 
runs on rubber tires. 


, ing agents also attended the show. 


| Compact Unit 


The Evans Auto-Railer, made by the 
Evans Products Co., of Detroit, though 
not new to the show, drew much atten- 
tion. A gasoline engine pulls it, and 
flanged wheels, in rubber 
and raised and lowered electrically, sup- 
port 25° of the load. Big rubber 
wheels, which look like those of an au- 
tomobile, support the remaining 757 

The Auto-Railer comes in several 
models, for use in hauling railroad 
freight and passengers, in railroad 
switching, in maintenance-of-way work, 
and for hauling street railway passen- 
gers, where it does the work of a gaso- 
line-driven bus or trackless trolley. 


| Some models are streamlined. All, re- 
| sembling a motor car or truck more 


than a locomotive, are steered like a 
motor car or airplane. Though de- 
signed to run on a track, they operate 
as well without tracks, and might be 
set down on a highway with a string 


TRY IT YOURSELF 
—That’s what pro-- 
pects for heating 
equipment can do 
when the -howroom 
May Oil 
Burner Corp. comes 
to town. It can be 
backed up to a house. 
connected and will 
demonstrate the com- 
pany’s complete year- 
round air condition- 
ing equipment, 
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of trailers—if anyone wanted 
them there. The Pennsylvan 
road has six of them in mainten 
way service, a small, Western 
using them in passenger ser\ 
bus-like models are in use on \\ 
ton (D.C.) street railways. 

New to the show was the | 
System” of painting bridges a: 
steel structures, explained by 
and salesmen in the booth of 
son & Co., Pittsburgh. The 
consists of three steps: first, P 
ment of steel with a rust 1 
which is not washed off as is « 
the pre-treatment of steel in t! 
mobile industry; secondly, 
with a first coat of paint who: 
is zinc chromate and _ iron 
thirdly, painting with a seco. 
final coat whose body is al 
Thompson will sell its rust ; 
and two special paints to any 
that wants to buy them. It 
sell any one or any two of them 
the rest. 

Motion pictures in the booth 
Cullen-Friestedt Co., of Chicag: 
ers of Burro cranes, proved 
stopper. The pictures showed 
unloading rails from gondola ca: 
ing up scrap iron, dismantling 
doned tracks, and doing othe: 
labor, like elephants in India 


Maintenance Costs Are Rising 
Though there was little in the 
that was new, the certainty of 
higher railroad maintenance © 
tures set engineers and pur 
agents to pushing each other aby 
Coliseum floor. Maintenance of 
ment is expected to cost 25% 
than in 1936, when the carriers 
$782,999,333, compared with S0s! 
975,817, in 1935, a leap of roug! 
$100,000,000. Maintenance of : 
way and structures cost $393.8 
in 1935; $454,842,407 in 1‘ 
jump of roughly $61,000,000; 
expected to be from 10% to 
greater this year. 
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A powerful gallows frame hoist 
lifts another column into place 


ee The colossus that is Ameri- 
can industry is stirring mightily 
again. The problem of swift, 
safe, sure and economical trans- 
portation grows with the rising 
tide of production © May we 
shoulder that problem for you, 
in the manner that has brought 
us the valued confidence of 
other shippers? Those shippers 
sent 10,000,000 tons of manu- 
factured products over our rails 
in 1936—to or from, across or 
within the twelve states that 
hold over 20,000 miles of Santa 
Fe trackage. 
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Not by Highway, Air, or Sea 


Consider these giant warted cylinders, so like strange, blunt- 
nosed submarines. They contribute to pleasure and economy 
in your motoring. For they are fractionating columns, used in 
gasoline cracking plants @ Bricks can be cracked with ham- 
mers. Not so petroleum. Instead, the crude oil is run into a 
chamber, where, under pressure, it is raised to high tempera- 
ture. Temperature and pressure are the hammers breaking the 
oil down into its components. The oil is then forced into such 
fractionating columns as these and from the various openings 
gasoline and other products are drawn off @ These columns 
were built in Alhambra, California, product of the Golden 
State’s humming industrial activity. There were six in all, huge, 
of varying dimensions, destined for a refinery at Baytown, 
Texas. One was 120 feet long. One was 10! feet in diam- 
eter. One weighed 150 tons. All were of heavy steel, completely 
welded, then annealed in the world’s largest oven of its kind 
@ Mountains, deserts, prairies separated the manufacturer from 
Baytown. The gap could not be bridged by highway, air or sea. 
As in countless other cases, only the railroad could bring pro- 
ducer and consumer together @ Santa Fe experts went to work. 
Length, weight, height, and width were studied in relation to 
loading, clearances, flexibility in transit. Each column required 
three flat cars, the center one an “idler.” Note the support- 
ing bolsters, allowing free movement on curves; the bracing 
against end pull @ Alhambra’s huge fractionating columns are 
safe in Baytown. 


Exceptional length, weight, height and width 
complicated this transportation problem 


“A giant cylinder, like some strange, blunt-nosed submarine...” 
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‘leletalk gets 


information quickly! 


@ Teletalk is the new, fast, simple, easy way 
to get information quickly—without leaving 
your desk ... Just press the lever and talk, 
release and listen... Every important person 
in your organization is within reach of your 
voice... Teletalk saves time, steps and energy 
...Itis attractive in appearance, high in tone 
quality, low in price, easy to install, upkeep is 
negligible... Made in fifteen models—as low 
as $51.00. Write for information as to your 
requirements and free demonstration. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
RACINE + WISCONSIN + U.S.A. 
Established 1909 
Export Dept., 100 Varick St., New York City 


REV@UTE 


“ 


furniture,.and presses | 


your shirts 


EVOLITE is a versatile product—a 

Bakelite coated fabric that you'li find 
on fine furniture—and you'll find on 
laundry rolls. 

It is waterproof—resistant to alcohol, 
oils, soaps and chemicals. It gives remark- 
able color effects—especially in metallic 
finishes. And that makes it a grand fur- 
niture covering, indoors or out. 

Industrially, Revolite promises even 
greater accomplishment. For example, 
in laundries, its heat resistance, flexibility 
and durability make it ideal for laundry 
roll covers. In other fields, too, where 
heat and cold are factors, it is splendid for 
diaphragms for machinery. 

Revolite, typical of chemistry’s new 
contributions to industry, is a product of 
the Zapon Division of Atlas. 


; ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington - Delaware 
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New Products—New processes, new designs: 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 


LONG-STANDING problem of flat-glass 
manufacturing is economic disposal of 
odds and ends left after furnishing cus- 
tomers with odd size sheets. Mississippi 
Glass Co., 220 Fifth Ave., New Yok. 


| is beginning to solve its own problem 


by laying small sheets of ribbed glass 
(like that equipping the Empire State 
Building) or diamond-pattern glass 
(like that furnished the S.S. Norman- 


| die) over open molds, softening them 


by direct flame, and permitting gravity 
to draw them into table bowls and 
platters and trays for sale at smart shops. 


THE pressed steel links of the “Acme 
Flat Top Steelbelt’” somehow remind 
one of a saurian’s scales as they slither 
over conveyor idlers and end pulleys 
with minimum friction. Self-locking 
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spindle rods join individual links, make 
installation and maintenance simple. 
Acme Steel Co., 2828 Archer Ave., Chi- 
cago, will make them closed- or open- 
mesh, in galvanized or stainless steel. 


AN inbuilt feature of the new model 
“Doall” contour machine (bandsaw 
type) of Continental Machine Special- 
ties, Inc., Minneapolis, is the “dual dial 
control.” This dial lists the correct 
sawing and filing speeds for 48 different 
materials ranging alphabetically from 
aluminum through high-chrome steel to 
zinc, and specifies the exact pitch, tem- 
per, and “'set” of the correct saw for a 
particular material. 


Where factory or store practice de- 
mands a reserve supply of hand-trucks, 
there should be a distinct place for the 
new ‘Fold-Way” trucks of Folding 
Metal Products Co., Fremont, O. 
Folded, these occupy only one-fifth the 
space normally taken by rigid trucks of 
like size. Similar folding beds and 
stretchers are available for emergencies. 


It is news when a specialist in aromatic 
products like Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
80 Fifth Ave., New York, branches out 
to manufacture “Bartyl A,” a completely 


odorless material for addition to 
and enamel as thoroughly standa: 
“anti-skinning” agent. 


A LARGE automotive manufa 
asked Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., to d 
sign an electric hand grinder 


higher power for the production linc 
Model 10 (front) is the result, a | 
hp. ball-bearing job with snap-on { 
cap to keep dust and grit out of the 
motor’s cooling air. 


Boon to the asthmatic, and to the 
plain seeker of solid comfort, wil! 
the new dustfree sponge rubber 
tress of Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 
Akron, Ohio. 


Boon to the diabetic, and to the j 
plain overweight seeking girth control, 
will be two items created by Robert H 
Haskins & Son, Esmond, R. I.: (1) 
“Dia Creme,” a patented ice cream in 
several popular flavors which will 

be antagonistic to insulin treatment 
(2) “Bean-O-Bar,” a sweet chocolate 
bar with roasted soy beans and low 
carbohydrate content. 


THOsE who have been about may hav< 
seen and wondered at a device (right) 
no larger than a man’s fist, attached 
to ¢ertain furnaces and kilns and forges 
and hot conveyors. This is a “Rayo 
tube” on pre-production test, hooked 


up to a distant ‘“Micromax” instru- 
ment, recording temperature 
changes obtained optically and photo 
electrically without directly contacting 
white-hot steel or cement or frits. Sat 
isfied with all tests, Leeds & Northrup 
Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, 
adds the device to its production. 
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skiing Upset 
Mild weather killed many snow 
train schedules, but railroads 
are confident idea will stick. 


clouds often show dark linings. 
ild winter was a break for poor 
vho must buy fuel and clothing 
has played the deuce with winter 
ries, including the up-and-coming 
siness. Railroad companies which 
great preparations for snow trains 
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WIDE SELECTION 


t on the chin in many areas where | 


ere was practically no snow. They 
re not discouraged because they feel 
they are capitalizing a permanent trend 
ind not a passing fad. 


Getting Used to It 


Aside from building winter passen- 
ver business, the roads declare that they 


way from cocktail trays into the great 
outdoors. An occasional bashed nose 
or sprained ligament only adds zest to 
skiing and makes business for country 
doctors. The Swiss, Scandinavians, Aus- 
trians and Germans have long enjoyed 
skiing en masse. It is the belief of the 
railroads that Americans are becoming 
similarly ski-conscious. 

The snow train idea came from the 
Alps regions to Canada, to the United 
States. About five years back the Bos- 
ton & Maine began running snow trains 

it of Boston and in 1935 the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford success- 
fully introduced the institution to New 
Yorkers. That year the New Haven 
carried 2,800 skiers, last year 14,000. 
The 1936-37 winter's expectations were 
35,000; but mild weather cut the actu- 
lity to about 3,000. The Boston & 
Maine was more fortunate, since its 


territories can count on snow within a | 


short haul from Boston. 


Short Trips Popular 

Reason for popularity of the New 
Haven’s snow trains in previous years 
was a single-day trip to the Berkshires 
that cost a total of about $5. This the 
average youngster can afford. During 
the past season, weck-end trips costing 
much more were substituted because 
of the northward recession of the snow 
line. New York skiers had to be taken 


300 to 350 miles. Popular spots were | 


Franconia, N. H., and Stowe, Vt. 
Wind-up of the New Haven’s sea- 
son will an excursion from New 
York on Apr. 9 to Tuckerman’s Ravine 
n the side of Mt. Washington. There 
; no fear that Tuckerman’s will fail 
the skiers. Snow blows into the ravine 
nd stays there—sometimes into the 
summer. Bare-legged skiers in shorts 
have been seen swooping down the 
slides as late as July 4. You have to be 
ireful or you get sunburned. 

The New Haven has become very 


STONE, MARBLE, 
STAINLESS STEEL 


ENAMELED IRON, 
CHEMICAL STONEWARE, 
PORCELAIN 


® Modern Bradley Washfountains are now offered in a 
complete line. Some,prefer marble—some, enameled iron 
—while many in the food and beverage industries like 


stainless steel. 


There is also a choice 
of foot-control or hand- 
control of water flow. 
Some are arranged for 
connections* from below 


—others from above 
there is a model to meet 
every plumbing code. 


Modern washrooms are equipped with Some prefer liquid or 
Bradley Washfountains. . 
powdered soap dispen- 


sers—some a soap tray for bar soap. 


In addition to these different materials and accessories, 
Bradley Washfountains are made in the full circle 54-inch 
diameter size for serving 10 persons, and in the 36-inch 
model for 6—and in semi-circular models for narrow 


washrooms. 


Write for Catalog 435 which includes 
floor plan, and suggestions for Bradley 
Washfountains and Group Shower Baths 
as well. BRADLEY WASHFOUN- 
TAIN CO., 2225 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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sentimental about its skiers. Its pas- 
senger officials tell fondly of a fan who 
regularly flies from Pittsburgh to catch 
the snow trains. In the winter of 1935- 
36, an old gentleman flew twice from 
Florida to join the skiers. The road is 
planning to repeat this spring its bi- 
cycle trains (BW’—May9'36,p13)_ pat- 
ronized by many of the winter skiers. 

The snow train schedules of other 
eastern roads fared worse than the New 
Haven. Dearth of snow at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., was felt by the New York Cen- 
tral. This road took one train 425 
miles to get skiers onto good snow in 
the Laurentian (Canada) range. It 


| snapped at a sudden fall in the Cats- 


kills to hurry out a couple of trains 
with 1,000 passengers. The Lacka- 
wanna pounced on a snow in the Po- 
como Mountains with a skiers’ special. 
A disgusted passenger official of the 
Pennsylvania reports that no snow trains 
were sent over his lines though some 


$5,000 had been spent promoting the 
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several occasions reservations w: 
to be had. 

Chicago & North Western 
pioneer in winter sports trathic. 
season that has just closed it « 
week-end, all-expense trips to 
River, Wis., Phelps, Wis., Rhine! 
Wis., and Ishpeming, Mich. |! 
ried a far larger number of pass 
out of Chicago than last winte: 


Wisconsin Excursions 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & S: 
entered the ficld towards the e: 
1936 for the first time. On on 
trips it carried 200 passengers 
Chicago to Wisconsin Dells. 
was a week-end, all-expense tou: 
skiing, tobogganing, sleigh rid 
Sunday morning, dancing in the 
etc. The Milwaukee tour to La ¢ 
Wis., was also a_ week-end, 
tour. Some passengers 
rom Chicago to La Crosse, more 
Milwaukee, which is more winter-s 


idea. minded than Chicago. The Milw sy 
arranged set-ups at Warsaw, Wis 
Sun Valley Made Good Slinger, Wis., but the snow fail 
In the face of adverse weather, the The Burlington also ran ski Plast 
Union Pacific feels that its swanky Sun this year for the first time. It = 
BET. Valley playground has justified itself. about 140 passengers to La Crosse, \\ C 
° ha ” * wee This project is a delibe rate attempt to where skiing only 1s offered. The 
Seer, woo the cream of the crop—those rich employed two former Dartmouth ‘ labo: 
° ot “i j \ sliders who go to Switzerland for win- lege skiers to instruct the unfan our 
ALUN ter sports. The road’s Sun Valley Lodge It claims La Crosse is the best spo rou 
i ee at Ketchum, Idaho, opened Dec. 21. skiing within easy reach of Chicago : 
“Smart” parties from Long Island and says business will grow. Passer ing | 
| Westchester went out in private cars. are carried on regular trains. For t teris 
By the end of February, Sun Valley who wished to go farther from h factu 
had drawn some 400 visitors from New Burlington offered service on its 
High above the cny % scat York, 300 from Chicago, and about the lar trains to Tepee Lodge (a 
Cleveland—yet adjoining the same number from California. One ranch) near Sheridan, Wyo. It ca: It 
Union Terminal and next door Hollywood party filled the entire lodge 50 or 60 passengers to Tepec | thou 
to everyone you will want to see. and overflowed into the town. On during the 1936-1937 season. Plas 
Wide, luxurious, cheery lobbies; nou 
a stately dining room with fam- whe 
ous concert music at dinner, E: 
three colorful restaurants with tee 
gay dancing at night. end 
Handsome appointments such as proh 
you would expect of Cleveland’s uct | 
most modern hotel. But some- will 
thing more...a quiet, deft, 
genuine service which you'll find _— 
as pleasant as it is rare. thes 
... It’s hard to describe what Inc. 
makes Hotel Cleveland the Divi 


unusual place it is, 
but travelers tell 
us it’s a delight to 
experience. Try it. 


NIGHT AND DAY—While federal experts grope for a power policy—a policy that 
will clarify rate-making methods and accounting practices—work goes ahead at break: }* 


CLEVE 
| 


turn out electric 
yom for for into day as Tennessee Valley Authority rushes construction at a headlong pace. 


neck speed on giant flood-control and navigation dams which will, incidentally. 
energy. At Chickamauga Dam (above) flood lights turn night 
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VERY DAY new and different prod- 
I ucts are being made of du Pont 
Plastics. Made better— more beautiful 
—more economical. 

Constant research in our chemical 
laboratories is improving the quality of 
our present plastics, and a different 
group of untiring chemists are develop- 
ing new plastics with different charac- 
teristics from those now being manu- 
factured. A plastic for every purpose is 
the ultimate aim of Du Pont. 

It is impossible to catalogue here the 
thousands of ways in which du Pont 
Plasties can be used. There is almost 
no industry in which they cannot some- 
where be used to advantage and profit. 

Each of the six du Pont Plastics has 
its special properties, characteristics, 
and advantages. Write us about your 
problems; or simply describe any prod- 
uct you make or are interested in. We 
will gladly tell you how du Pont Plastics 
can profitably be used in your business 
or send you complete information about 
them. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Plastics Department — Industrial 
Division, Arlington, New Jersey. 


£6. u. 5. Pat. OF 


DIFFERENT DUPONT 


...- AND RESEARCH IS DEVELOPING MORE! 


AMONG DU PONT’S LINE OF PLASTIC MATERIALS ARE: 


In sheets, rods and tubes 


“Pyralin™ cellulose nitrate plastic. Pliable, excep- “Plastacele™ « . tate n ng powder for 
tionally tough, ¢ ful, economical. In transparent, injection and compre ne ce. Pr es prod 
translucent, mott opaque and pearl effect. ucts which are pliable, lightweight and toug of 
“Plastacele” cellulose acetate plastic. Slow-burn- high-impact stret 
ing. no odor or taste, low conductor of heat. Re- tible. Low prod mn costs are J 


sists sunlight. Transparent, translucent, mottled 
and opaque colors. 


“Phenalin™ cast phenolic resin. Completely non- { y “I t west of du Pont plas 

mable. Resists action of ordinary alcohols ( 1 ar, flex ' ' atterit I tin 
and Is. High tensile and compressive strength. weight; clearer than tica : w r 
Fre rking. Polishes to a glowing luster. discolor when « 1 to ous t. Nota ted } 
“Lucite” methy! methacrylate thermo plastic resin, ordinary oils, weak aleohol or alkalis. Can be 
properties listed at right. work practically by any process, 
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For injection and pressure molding 


“Lucite” methyl methacrylate molding powder, 
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A Business Paper Advertisement Writes Home 


Dear Boss: 
This is me, and a rock drill. (I'm on the left!) 


It could have been me and a Compressor, or a Hoist, ora Blower 
just as well. ‘ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL' makes you buddies 
of ‘em all. But I picked a drill for a special reason. One 
that lines up to a gnat's eyelash with the job the paper does 
itself — Penetration. 


The rock drill has made big construction jobs and modern mining 
economy possible. It starts at the top, or vice versa, and By v 
keeps going until it gets through. That's exactly what "E. & M. J." 


does: It Penetrates, Boss. We don't miss a single bit who eltec 
has influence in buying. This paper is the real printed pal or be 
of lonesome gents in far-off places, Boss. They tell me that 
engineers have depended on it for over 70 years. Golly! Fo: 
mini 

This Penetration is wearing on me, personally, Boss, but it sure ' 
gets the business. They all lean on this paper because it keeps an in 
‘em up to date on research and practice, from Africa to the Arctic JOUR? 
Circle. They're what you might term "Trained Readers." Got . 
started in school and have kept the habit, BOSS. Also, "E. & M. J. an ent 
metal prices" are the standards on which ores and metals are dustry, 
bought and sold in the U. S. so — 

want, 
That's why the picture above, Boss. We both Penetrate where the f 
prospects assay richest. And we both come through — hey, Boss? —_— 

That’s 


J Telhw 


P. S. When the next appropriation comes up, don't for- 
get that McGraw-Hill is giving you this terrific penetra— 
tion for only a fraction of a cent a call, will you? 

Or the fact that "E. & M. J." is only one of 24 

McG—H business papers. 
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With Business Papers 
You Can Pick 


By using business papers you can strike with telling 
effect at industry groups or functional groups, — 
or both. 

For instance, you can pick a specific industry, like 
mining, and cover it from president to pit-boss, with 
an industry paper like ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL. On the other hand, you may want to reach 
an entire group, like executives, throughout all in- 
dustry. Or perhaps it's design engineers that you 
want. Then you would use BUSINESS WEEK for the 
former, Of PRODUCT ENGINEERING for the latter. 


That's what is meant by business paper flexibility. 


Chemical and Metallurgical Electrical West 
Engineering 

Construction Methods and 
Equipment 

Electrical Contracting 

Electrical Merchandising 


American Machinist 
Aviation 

Bus Transportation 
Business Week 


Coal Age 


Electronics 


Your Own Audience 


Maximum Flexibility in Selection of Markets 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


“Where your advertisin g dollar goes to work ... mot to waste” 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 


Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Only business papers offer this double-barreled op- 


portunity to advertisers. 


McGraw-Hill papers have pre-sifted the market 
in 24 major fields of business and industry. They 
have segregated the readers into industry groups and 
job groups, and have automatically eliminated non- 
readers, by A.B.C. standards of paid circulation. 
McGraw-Hill papers, therefore, permit you to “call 
your shots” for the coverage which is most important 


to you — thereby assuring you of maximum results 


for your advertising dollar. 


Factory Management and Power 

Maintenance Product Engineering 
Food Industries Radio Retailing 
Metal and Mineral‘Markets Textile World 


Mill Supplies Transit Journal 
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Resist FTC on Hidden Sales Aids 


Cosmetic manufacturers reject commission’s rules that 
forbid them to put demonstrators behind retail count- 
ers and to pay push money. 


NRA made a lot of people conscious 
a lot of things with respect to 
practices. Specifically it made 
industry aware that the 
use of hidden demonstrators and the 
payment of ‘‘p.m.'s” or push money to 


abc rut 
trade 
the cosmetic 


retail clerks might not be precisely 
ethical—or protitable. So, slowly, 


there gathered a sentiment within the 
industry to bring these tricks of the 
trade under at least partial contrgl by 
means of a Federal Trade Commission 
fair practice conference agreement. 

A fortnight ago, however, it be- 
came apparent that while the industry 
thought that the practices were only 
a little bit bad, the commission thought 
them altogether evil and downright 
illegal. As a result of that difference 
of opinion, the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion this weck was engaged in some 
spirited backtracking. 


Theory and Facet 


The cosmetic industry is virtually the 
only one im the country in which any 
attempt has been made to regiment 


by The Koppers Coal Company, an affiliate of the 
Koppers Company. Tested in laboratory, tested 
by stoker manufacturers, and tested by actual use, 
this coal offers new economy, comfort and conven- 


ience. There is a Koppers Coal for every purpose. 


NEW TRIPLE-TESTED POCAHONTAS SMOKELESS 
STOKER COAL... for all makes of underfeed 
bituminous coal stokers, is mined and processed 


word-of-mouth advertising and fashion 
it into an effective selling tool. Both 
the p.m. and hidden demonstrator sys- 
tems are designed to achieve this ob- 
jective. 

In theory, p.m.’s are small bonuses 
or premiums, averaging about 10°7 of 
the resale price, which a manufacturer 
places on goods as an incentive for the 
salesman to push his particular line. In 
actuality, the p.m.’s are paid direct to 
the proprietor of the drug, cosmetic, 
or department store who may distribute 
the money as a salary supplement to 
his salesmen in proportion to their 
“pushing” achievements or may simply 
pocket the money as a kind of extra 
discount. 


The hidden demonstrator does a 
more direct job of pushing. She is 


hired by the manufacturer and placed 
in a retail outlet to promote her em- 
ployer’s wares, and if she wants to keep 
her $20 or $25 a week job she will, 
by artful switching, move $150 or $200 
worth of his products across the counter 
each week. So fully developed is this 


Illustrated Book on 
Koppers sent to Ex- 
ecutives on Request. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


method of selling that the 
departments in some of the « 
largest department stores are 
almost exclusively by hidden 
strators. 

In a certain sense, the effici 
this technique has been red 
proportion to the fullness of its 
opment, for when demonstrators 
goods, Y goods, and a dozen 
lines all operate in one store th 
ify each other's sales efforts. | 
more, the girls have learned t 
together. A demonstrator for X 
will obligingly turn a customer 
products over to the Y demor 
and it is only when an unsuspecti: 
tomer with a hankering for Z p 
which has no demonstrator p: 
approaches the sales counter that 
X or Y demonstrator has a cha: 
do her stuff. And much th: 
situation prevails with respect to | 


Industry Couldn't Agree 


In large measure, it was the 
tion of the increasing ineffect 
of these selling devices which 
the attempt to restrict their us 
a fair practice agreement at the 
ing conducted by the Federal 
Commission last November 
though the industry favored a rest: 
policy, a majority of the badh) 
industry could not be secured 
port a measure which would h 
lawed p.m.’s that had a tend 
deceive consumers—meaning 
cally all p.m.’s. Instead, a prov 
was adopted which simply wo 
outlawed such p.m.’s and hidden 
onstrators as were not made 
to all retailers on proportionately « 
terms. 

But FTC apparently decided to 
on the industry what it was unw! 
to undertake voluntarily, and 
posed rules, as revised by the cor 
sion and issued for a final vote a 
night ago, outlawed p.m.’s and de: 
strators under four specified cir 
stances, one of which was the all-i: 
sive one of deception. A second 
would apply to all p.m.’s and den 
Strators not 
tionately equal terms. 


Follows FTC’s Earlier Action 
This action is entirely consistent ° 
the position the commission took 
fall when it issued complaints ag 
half a dozen big cosmetic manufact 
ers, charging that these trade pract 
violated both the Federal Trade (¢ 
mission Act (in that they constit 
unfair competition) and the Robins 


Patman law (in that they discriminat 


against certain customers). 
Department stores took one look 

the proposed regulations and conclu 

that they had better take some decis 


action before a profitable source | 
income was dried up and they we’ 


made available on prop 
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with increased payroll charges. 
s seemed definitely out and al- 
it might be possible to circum- 
deception ban on demonstra- 

by identifying them with their 
facturing sponsors, as a few stores 
idy doing, the effectiveness of 
ng system would be destroyed. 


vermore, stores realized that the 
pp ban alone might suffice to outlaw 
demonstrator technique. So the 
erchants suggested a “conference” 
+h the cosmetic manufacturers this 


eck, but the suggestion was unneces- 
yy, for the Toilet Goods Association 


wBEL’S and Frederick Loeser & Co., 
¢ New York City department stores, 
led it “silk linen,” but according to 
Federal Trade Commission the ap- 
contained neither silk nor linen 
t was made of other materials.” 
In the stipulations to discontinue 
leading advertising and improper 
scription of fabrics, which these two 
res and four others in New York 
ned this week, the FTC never re- 
led what those “other materials” 
re, but the advocates of consumer 
indards generally, and New York 
ty clubwomen in particular, didn’t 
we to be told. They knew they were 
ious types of rayon. 


Has Numerous Names 


There are thousands of types of 
fabrics, but they are all woven from 
ive fundamental fibers. Until the turn 
i the century there were only four 
ch fibers—wool, cotton, silk and 


IT-DOWN CLIMACTIC—While Walter L. Fry, president of 
try Products, Ine., Detroit, was sitting through his own private 
‘t-down strike in competition with the sit-down of his employees 
BW —Feb27°37,p14) he may have been adding finishing touches 
0 non-skid “Slicks,” his new universal furniture slip-covers. 
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was already recommending to its mem- 
bers that the rules be rejected and that 
everybody sit tight until the exact legal 
limits on the trade practices under 
both laws should be determined in the 
pending FTC actions. 

Meanwhile one other trade group— 
publishing and advertising—is keep- 
ing its fingers crossed, hoping that the 
ultimate decisions will irrevocably ban 
both p.m.’s and demonstrators and that 
the money now spent on this form of 
sales promotion by many manufacturers 
will be translated into four-color spreads 
and full hour radio programs, 


Buyers Ask Lowdown on Textiles 


Decision by Federal Trade Commission gives impetus 
to demand of clubwomen and retailers for better label- 
ing of rayon and other goods. 


linen (made from flax). About that 
time appeared the fifth fiber, but for 
reasons of expediency it masqueraded 
generally as one of the other four— 
usually silk—or some combination of 
them. Since that time rayon has won 
recognition as a valuable fiber in its 
own right, but because old habits are 
hard to slough off, or because decep- 
tion still continues to pay some divi- 
dends, rayon fabric is still widely pre- 
sented by those who fashion the orig- 
inal fiber into finished cloth or gar- 
ments as “‘silk acetate,” as a proprie- 
tary trade name, as “Laughing Water,” 
as “Sugar and Spice” or almost any- 
thing nice. 

Frequently the deception has orig- 
inated so far back in the manufactur- 
ing process that retailers have no idea 
just what the fabric is in the dresses 
they offer for sale. But lately, as a 
result of aggressive action taken by the 
local Federation of Women's Clubs, 


cover. 


Take any old chair in any 
thereover (middle) and fasten it underneath like a bridge-table 
So elastic is the rayon-cotton material that the cover 
may be removed from one chair and placed, without cutting or 
altering, on another of larger or smaller size. 
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whose members demand that the fibe: 
content be guaranteed in writing on 
the sales check, New York City retail 
ers have been passing the buck back 
down the production line, and requests 
for complete fabric identification arc 
becoming commonplace in the trad 


Labor has also taken a hand in the 
drive—largely through silk workers in 
the New Jersey mills whose owners 


have blamed the unethical competition 
of rayon for the plight of their treas 
uries and their inability to meet dk 
mands for increased wages and shorter 
hours. 

Since the Federal Trade Commis 
action this week, the campaign 
for proper fabric identification is surc 
to go forward with redoubled vigor on 
a national front. Such concerted ac 
tion, it is argued, is needed if rayon is 
to be put in its place, for although the 
commission's order is suthcient to keep 
the fiber from masquerading as silk, 
wool, cotton, or linen, it isn’t equal to 
the job of regulating all the other dis- 
tinctive mames under which rayon 
fabric is sold. 


“All Wool” to Be That 


Nor is the rayon question all that 
agitates consumer groups. The 
made by wool manufacturers through 
out the past two years to standardizc 
the nomenclature of wool and part 
wool fabrics are in part at least a re 
sponse to consumer demand, though 
they have largely been undertaken as 


sion’s 


moves 


a protection of trade interests. Indica 
tions are that the National Associa 
tion of Wool Manufacturers’ recom 
mendations will shortly receive the 


necessary majority approval of the in- 
dustry and be incorporated as a U. S. 
Commercial Standard, promulgated by 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Although this will not mean that all 
woolen fabrics will be labeled with 
their fiber content or that any designa- 
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tions of quality will be made, it will 
require that any fabric represented as 
all-wool be precisely that. If any quali- 
fying phrase is used in the advertise- 
ment of woolen goods, the fiber weight 
of the wool must be at Icast 95% of 
the total, and the exact percentage of 
wool must be stated for any fabric 
which contains less than 25% wool 
and which is represented in any way 
as a woolen cloth. The pending stand- 
ard defines as synonymous all such 
terms as wool, woolen, and worsted. 


Precedent Expected to Spread 

Strictly speaking, the standard if ap- 
proved will be binding only on the 
wool manufacturing industry, but there 
will be a weight of precedent, sup- 
ported by direct buyer pressure, hw 4 
cient to compel the adherence of dress 
manufacturers, finishers, and retailers. 

Two other groups in the textile in- 
dustry which have felt the force of the 
consumers’ standards movement are 
the cloak and suit manufacturers and 
the converters and finishers of cotton 
fabrics. Members of the National Coat 
and Suit Industrial Recovery Board 
have agreed to submit samples of new 
materials—perhaps as many as 200 each 
year—to the Better Fabrics Testing 
Bureau which in turn will report its 
full findings to the Merchants Ladies 
Garment Association, enabling the re- 
tailers to interpret more clearly to the 
ultimate buyer the exact qualities of the 
goods that are sold. 

A fortnight ago the cotton men cen- 
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OUT AND IN—First complete outside 
and inside installation of Martin-Parry 
“M-P” metal wall board is in course of 
completion at Hudson-Terraplane’s New 
York showroom. This three-ply material, 
fabricated of 26-gauge hot-rolled automo- 
bile sheets sandwiching a layer of asbestos, 
comes pre-finished in chromium plate or 
colorful baked Dulux. Decorators need 
only “snap” the boards on suitable snap 
buttons incorporated in special rolled steel 
firring. Should Hudson decide to move, 
storefront, wallboards, and firring are 
quickly and completely salvageable. 


t+ 

¢ 


tered their attention on suggested trade 
rules governing the declaration of 
shrinkage. These had been proposed 
by the New York Board of Trade’s 
textile division to the Federal Trade 


Commission for adoption under the ' 


commission's fair practice conference 
agreement plan. 


Shrinkage Rules Split Trade 

A considerable division of opinion 
with respect to the rules, which would 
make mandatory the declaration of ex- 
act shrinkage in every piece of cotton 
goods, was manifest. The Board of 
Trade proposals were strongly sup- 
ported by retailers, manufacturers, 
laundry owners, various testing bu- 
reaus and consumers who insisted on 
a complete labeling procedure for gar- 
ments as well as for piece goods. 
Strong opposition was expressed, how- 
ever, by finishers and converters. 

As an alternative, the National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Textile Fab- 
rics proposed other rules which would 
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restrict the present meaning 
lange of shrinkage claims to 
three standard terms, such 
able” and “pre-shrunk,” 
which would guarantee that t 
did not exceed a certain 
tolerance. 


Many Variations 

Finishers—principally — tho 
which do not operate under a 
use the Sanforized process | 
shrinkage can be economical], 
to 1°¢—protested against the 
the ground that the yardage 
ferent mills varied widely in 
qualities. It was asserted that 
atmospheric conditions, loom 
yarn, and other weaving condit 
stretch in the goods from an, 
mill might vary from 14% | 
that the cost of checking each ; 
goods and the liability incurred 
guaranteeing that check would ren 
inadvisable their approval of the 
posals. 

Ephraim Freedman, head of the | 
reau of standards at R. H. Macy & 
suggested one compromise whereby 
finisher would simply guarantee that 
particular piece of goods came from 
lot whose average shrinkage did 1 


exceed a certain specified percentag 


It seems probable that some such « 
promise may ultimately be proposed 
the Federal Trade Commission 
has taken the whole mass of testin 
under advisement. 


Standards Association Helps 

A mainspring of the present d: 
for consumer standards and grade 
beling was the old Consumers Ac 
ory Board of the National Reco 
Administration. But even before 
demise of that body, a group was 
ganized under the auspices of 
American Standards Association to | 
ness consumer enthusiasm to s0 
sort of organized program. 

A. S. A.’s Advisory Committce 
Ultimate Consumer Goods is hea 
by H. W. Brightman of Bamberg 
department store in Newark, who © 
resents the National Retail Dry Go 
Association, and Ruth O’Brien, chiet 
the Division of Textiles and Clothir 
U. S. Bureau of Home Econom 
Membership includes representatives 
three government departments and ! 
women’s clubs, as well as departme 
stores and purchasing agents, all | 
whom have already spent consider! 
time studying existing grading syste" 
The committee is generally credit: iw 
playing an appreciable part in the « 
sideration of shrinkage standards 4 
—to a lesser extent—in the form 
tion of hosiery grades (BW — 
’37,p30). Studies are also being ™ 
in such diverse fields as bedding, & 
holstery, electric refrigerators, 
fastness of materials, and shoes. 
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A Friend-to-Friend Tip on oy Financing 


f 


“How're things, Ed? Making money these days?” 


“We're doing a nice business and making some 
money. But we could do 25% more volume, and 
make more money, if we had additional resources.” 


“There’s an easy way to lick that problem. I 
was up against the same thing until I started sell- 
ing my Open accounts receivable to Commercial 
Credit Company. No money troubles for me now.” 


“I’ve heard about that plan, but I always thought 
there was a catch in it somewhere. Don’t your 
suppliers’ credit men, or your bank object to it?” 


“Object? No, not when they understand the plan 
and its advantages. The quick cash lets me take cash 
discounts on my purchases. My credit is A-1 now. 
I can buy everything I need and at lower prices.” 


“And that’s only partof it. My bank balance averages 
much higher and my account is more desirable. My 
sales are up; I can operate to the limit of production 
now because as fast as I shipanorder, I get my money.” 


“How about your customers, Dick, don’t 
they mind having outsiders butting in on their 
deals and dunning them for payment if they 
get a little behind?” 


“Nobody butts in. My trade doesn’t even 
know about the arrangement. They get their 
regular terms, sometimes better terms than 
before. I collect their accounts as usual and 
forward the collections to Commercial Credit 
Company. Why don’t you try it, Ed? It's just 
the kind of help you need now.” 
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OMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY'S Accounts from expansion by lack of liquid capital. It is a 
Receivable Financing Plan is ideally suited legitimate, helpful banking service, flexible, de- 
to the needs of manufacturers and wholesalers void of red tape and available for temporary 
engaged in a normally active and potentially requirements or year-round use. All correspond- 
profitable business but hampered and restricted ence or consultation confidential, Write us, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Ny. Y. CHICAGO, ILL, BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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wATIONAL PEOPLE’ 


That is the way folks re- 
act to the gift of a Redi- 
point Pencil with your 
advertisement tastefully 
inscribed on it. 


Let this precision writing 
instrument be a business 
builder for you. It is a 
handsome devil . . . this 
Redipoint, the result of 
twenty years’ manufac- 
turing experience. 

A refining pany re- 
cently placed their 29th 
Redipoint order! Any 
mumber of successful 
advertisers have proven 
the effectiveness of 
Redipoints. 

Let us tell you more! 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Atverlising 
& PAT OFF 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Enables you to haul your 
loads at lowest possible cost 


Ask your Ford dealer about 
Specialized Transportation 
. +. set a date for an “on- 
the-job” test under your 
own operating conditions. 


FORD U-8 
TRUCKS 
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Hope to Improve Barter With Reich 


New export and import corporation is organized }y 
it is unlikely to better what has already been done }, 
banks that hold German blocked marks. . 


THE Romans used cattle; the Indians 
demanded wampum; but for the Ger- 
mans just plain swap will do. 

For some time, American importers 
have been buying goods on the so- 
called German barter list, and the 
United States Treasury made special 
dispensations in an effort to find a mar- 
ket for American cotton in Germany, 
specifically, and to revive trade between 
the two nations, generally (BW —J]an 
16'37,p50). Now a corporation has 
been formed for the specific purpose of 
developing this type of trade. 


Schroder Affiliate 


It is the Continental Export & Im- 
port Corp., affiliated with the J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corp., and kindred 
to Compensation Brokers, Ltd., of 
England, in which the Schroder house 
also has an interest (BW’—Jan9'37, 
p44). But Continental is not likely to 
be able to do much more than has 
already been done by leading American 
banks, such as the Chase National or 
the Guaranty Trust, unless it finds new 
wrinkles—and to date the wrinkles 
have been pretty scarce in a form of 
business that is comparatively young. 

It all revolves about fine Customs 
distinctions. The Treasury has ruled 
that anti-dumping laws do not apply to 
German products brought directly to 
this country by somebody who has al- 
ready shipped a bill of goods to Ger- 
many. In other words barter goods 
will not be burdened by the counter- 
vailing duty which is imposed on most 
German merchandise coming to the 
United States. (The countervailing 
duty is levied to equalize price reduc- 
tions which result from indirect cur- 
rency depreciation, either through gov- 
ernment subsidies to German export- 
ers or through sales of goods which 
are paid for with cheapened blocked 
marks. ) 


How the Swap Works 


As the result of the Treasury de- 
cision to lift the countervailing duty 
when the purchaser of German goods 
has been the seller of American goods 
(when, in short, there has been a 
swap originating on this side with a 
shipment), an American importer of 
German beer, say, has found it ad- 
vantageous to buy by barter. In this 
wise: he would purchase cotton, which 
Germany wants, ship it abroad to a 
German brewer, and get beer in return. 
The beer comes in without countervail- 
ing duty. 

It may not always work. Treasury 


fulings are subject to chang: 
any event, large New York ba: 
ticularly the Chase, have been 
bringing American importers 
man exporters together for 
of swapping. The banks get s¢ 
fees in some cases, in most cases ¢) 
remuncration comes from their 
ing operations, letters of credit 
forth. 

There are some thousand it 
the German barter list, ranging | 
coal and coke to tools and wines 
the most part the articles com; 
goods which are abundant in Germa: 
which are native to the countr 
which are manufactures involving he: 
labor cost. They are used by Germar 
instead of foreign exchange to brir 
in commodities which the Reich nee 
imperatively. Cotton right now is ti 
main desideratum from the Unit 
States. 


Experienced Men to Direct 

Initially, barter is likely to | 
backbone of Continental's b 
And it cannot be said that Cont 
will be new to this type of b 
inasmuch as two directors of the 
pany, in their association wit 
Schroder banking firm, assisted Am¢ 
ican importers in contacting Gern 
exporters as part of their banking fur 
tions. Another director, Dr. Hi! 
Giebel, is connected with several larg 
German industrial firms. Continent 
hopes to bring American importe: 
and exporters together on a commissi 
basis (the commissions will 
largely on the American end of t 
business). 

Aside from the profit-making 
poses, the company hopes to stimul.t 
‘German-American trade. German 
terests contributed part of the firms 
capital. 

In addition to barter, there is » 
other way in which the firm can operate 
—and in this, it may have an advan- 
tage over some of the banks whic! 
skimmed a good part of the early hea 
cream in the barter transactions 

The Treasury also permits the orig 
inal and continuous owner of blocke: 
marks to use those blocked marks ' 
purchase goods in Germany and thea 
to bring those goods into this county 


under the countervailing duty barrie: 
rhb 


dolls (BW’—Oct17’'36,p47) 
Customs let them go through. 
The point involved, however, '5 
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wish one. The holder of the blocke ! 
aks must be the purchaser of the 
goods, in fact; he must not 


Ge 
we sold the goods to a third party 
before he imports them. And _ that 


irdly puts a ank in a good position 
engage in a blocked mark transac- 
on. A banking house does not go 
q for storing musical instruments, toys, 
machine tool specialties, or furniture— 
«ome of the items which the Reich has 
on the blocked mark list. 

Essentially, the banks are the major 
holders of the tied-up marks. And 
they are anxious to convert them into 
American funds. Therefore, they 
would be receptive to any arrangement 
whereby they could import German 
merchandise and then dispose of it. 
Some of the goods, if readily market- 
ble, might be imported without 
turning the banking institution into a 
merchandise warehouse. But for the 
most part the Reich licenses for blocked 
mark export mostly stuff which is not 
asily salable. If a product—such as 
seel—commands a good price in the 
world market, the German government 
demands that its producers get foreign 
exchange. Barter or blocked-marked 
deals then are “no go.” 


Intermediary Job 


The Continental Export & Import 
Corp. may be able to act as an inter- 
mediary between holders of blocked 
marks (banks) and prospective import- 
ers. It might, for instance, suggest 
to a bank that a certain purchase from 
Germany would probably work out sat- 
sfactorily; and then, when the mer- 
handise arrives here, it might find a 
buyer for the bank. Nor will activities 
be confined entirely to Germany. If 
deals can be worked out with other 
nations, so much the better for the 
firm’s profit and loss account. 


World Wants Autos 


Foreign demand climbs stead. | 


ily. Registrations increase at 
same rate as in U.S, 


UNDER the shifting shadow of strikes | 
ind disrupted production schedules, the | 


American automobile business is anx- 
ously waiting for peace and the word 
go” which will send it out after a 
tremendous market. The chance for a 
5,000,000-unit year has been men- 
tioned time and again, and the domes- 
tic demand, dealers report, is excellent. 
On top of this—the foreign demand. 
Climbing steadily, automobile regis- 
trations in foreign countries last year 
were well above the figures for 1935, 
and total world production of 5,727,- 
692 units (of which the United States 
and Canada built 4,616,815) only met 
the demand, 
Other manufacturing countries, ac- 
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50 Years: 
$50 Million to 50 Thousand 


Unlike anniversaries meaning much to 
captains of industry, little to their cus- 
tomers, American Mutual's fiftieth 
marks a world’s record of consecutive divi- 
dend payments to all policyholders on the 


year 


costs of their casualty insurance. 

At end of each year, American Mutual 
has found its earnings (from wise invest- 
ment and after paying all just claims) suf- 
ficient for a dividend payment equalling 
20% or more of each premium. Unmatched 
in the casualty insurance business and sel- 
dom exceeded in all U. S. business history 
is this unbroken record of dividends .. . 
through war and depression . .. a grand 
total of more than $50,000,000 since Grover 
Cleveland's first administration. 

Yet American Mutual policyholders re- 
gard their dividend as but one of three 
profits their workmen’s compensation 
policy offers opportunity to earn... over 
and above protection to themselves. 


Green Thread and Valued 
Employees 


Though the insurance company foots the 
bill for personal injuries resulting from 
accidents “arising out of and in the course 
of employment,” there are other accident 
losses that are uninsurable. It is by reduc- 
ing indirect losses, wasted time, spoiled 
production, etc. (averaging several times 
the payments for injuries) that American 
Mutual offers opportunity to profit. 

To American Mutual engineers, danger 
is a red thread entwining-all Workers, ma- 
chines, stifling the smooth flow of produc- 
tion.” Hence 
not considered sufficient. 
to pluck out all 
causes—indifference, 


safeguards are 
They seek also 


accident 


mechanical 


fundamental 
inefficiency, poor mo- 


rale—and reweave through the pattern of 


production the green thread of sound 
safety practice. Result is often reduction 
of insurance rates... to say nothing of 
lowered production costs. 


Doubly advantageous is claim service, 
third opportunity to profit. 
accidents in industrial plants, American 
Mutual's doctors can often restore to even 
badly-injured their 
ability and, to employers, their employees’ 


Familiar with 


workers job-holding 


valued experience. Typical case: an in- 
jured finger doomed to permanent stiffness 
would be curved for capable handling of 
tools. 


Company 
Headquartered in Boston, American 
Mutual serves United States industry 


cities Other forms of 
American Mutual ir 


clude automobile, fidelity bonds, burglary, 


through 52 other 
insurance written by 


elevator, plate glass; fire insurance by as 
sociated Allied American Mutual Fire In- 


surance Company. Directors and Advisory 


Roard members include Blanketma 

ert Amory, Nashua Manufacturing ' 
pany; Regal Shoeman EF. J. 
Chainman Wilmot F. 
Clifford F. H 


many another top-notch 


can 
American Brassman 


ter; 


leader. As of Decem! 1, 1936 a t 
assets were $2 487 387 hia 

$24.777,052.84; surplus to polic Ice 
835.03 


Success Stories 


Records show more than 96% of Ame 
can Mutual policyholders renew each ye 
Average of American businesses which 
drop out through failure alone is 1 ‘ 
than 4%—so Ameri Mutual can ¢ t 


its policyholders both loyal and prosperous, 
its service satistactory ar protitable. 
st 


U liability 
American Mutual has collected informa 


tion about its three profit opp ties 
into a booklet, “How Twelve Companies 
Saved More Than a Million Dollars 

Copies are available at Dept. 23, 142 


Berkeley Street, Boston, to executives who 
can see workmen's compensation insurance 
as a vital factor in operating profits. 
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One reason why the Pan-American 
Clippers have an unequalled record 
for reliability is because the pilot's 
instruments are checked in a room 
kept at even temperature with Frick 
Refrigeration. 

You, too, can bui'd up the reputa- 
tion—and profits—of your business 
with Frick Cooling Equipment. For 
conditioning air, cooling drinking wa- 
ter, making ice, cold storage, food 
service, process and research work, 
or low temperature refrigeration, 
there's nothing so dependable. 


Write, wire, or phone for full in- 
formation today. 


Co 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


SIGNIFICANT 


is the steady gain 
in total volume of 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


The benefits 


emonstrate 


disburse 
its merit 


Employers furnished 


‘th pertinent facts. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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cording to the current survey by Ameri- 
can Automobile (Overseas Edition) 
produced 1,110,877 cars, trucks, and 
buses, with England, Germany, France, 
and Russia leading. England's totals 
were up 14°, Germany's 24°%, Rus- 
sia’s 247; France was about the same 
as in 1935, turning out 188,000 units. 


big factor. 


IN ocean shipping the Second World 
War has already begun. Demand for 
charter ships has reached a momentum 
almost equal to that of 1918 and has 
doubled in the past year. Much of 
this cargo is munitions but the world 
also is so undersupplied with consum- 
ers’ and producers’ peace goods that 
any slump in shipping would be tem- 
porary, even if armament traffic slack- 
ened. 

If the tonnage market continues to 
grow at its present rate, United States 
exporters and maybe importers will ex- 
perience costly delays, if mot some 
degree of distress. This will lead to 
high rates but it is not expected to lead 
to much shipbuilding. The big foreign 
powers are too busy and the United 
States is laggard. Hope of a vigorous 
program rests in Joseph P. Kennedy, 
recently nominated chairman of the 
Maritime Commission. 

In one recent fortnight 40 shiploads 
of steel scrap pulled away from United 
States docks headed for war. But if 
we get normal weather, American farm- 
ers will grow a billion bushels of 
wheat, of which a thousand shiploads 
will be shipped abroad, for war or 
peace. 


Where the Shortages Are 


Today the ship shortage is felt only 
in spots. New York is now in a ship- 
owners’ market for space for cars and 
trucks, paper, machinery and the whole 
catalogue of manufactures to South 
Africa; likewise for a very heavy 
run of trucks to Europe which, in some 
quarters, are suspected of destiny for 
Spain. Puget Sound is short of bottoms 
for lumber, due to improved business 
and a holdover from the maritime 
strike. Southern California recently 
held 175,000 bales of Imperial Valley 
and Arizona cotton for lack of cargo 
space to Japan and applied to Wash- 
ington for aid that was not available. 
All space is sold out of New Orleans 
for sugar, cotton, wheat and boxed and 
unboxed automobiles. 

The railroad embargo on scrap steel 
laid down Mar. 12 is due to congestion 
on docks and to shortage of ships at 


War Business Booms Shipping 


Demand for space has doubled in past year. 
ment race is main cause, but peace goods are also 4 
Higher shipping rates expected. 
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The world over, operation « 
motive equipment increased 
Africa raised her total 11°, the We. 
ern Hemisphere (exclusive of Us 
about 5°, Europe 6.79%, Ocean: 
cluding Australia, New Zealand apd 
Hawaii), 86, and the United 
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hand to unload cars needed f 
and other commodities. Scrap 
will far exceed the previous | 
the present rate continues. 


Where the Cargoes Go 


In addition to scrap metal, 
and cotton, the principal goods 
trade routes are grain, bound from Au 
tralia and Canada to Europe w! 
buying hungrily, especially Fran 
Germany; and ore shipped from ( 
South America, and the Black Sea | 
countries in the armament race. 1 
current of sugar is strong from 
West Indies to Europe. Manutact 
goods jam thousands of holds 
stem to gudgeon. 

On top of the volume in freig 
a nervous haste, the like of whidl ol 
statistical salts have not seen since 


war. Spot orders aggravate the sho 
age of space. Less haste, if it co 
will, of course, distribute the lo 


SKIN DEEP—As accurate check of lac 
quer thickness on various parts of nev 
Studebakers right on the South Bend pre- 
duction line, Thomas Owens employ: * 
new electric skin-depth gauge. 
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Business Abroad 


Armament expenses are leading to economic crisis, 
and Business Week’s foreign editor is told of hopes 
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that Roosevelt will intervene with a rescue plan. 


Parts (Wsreless)—“When you leave my office,” one of France’s leading business 
executives said to Business Week's foreign editor, “just look at the construction 


going on in our courtyard. 


able to operate during any surprise attack from the air. 


francs to provide that emergency con- 
trol center but we feel it is a necessary 
expenditure with conditions as they 
are in Europe today.” 

Another leader, an American direct- 
ing numerous interests from Paris, 
spoke equally dramatically when he 
said, “Europe’s rearmament programs 
have become so enormous that the time 
is fast when we are not 
going to be able to get steel for normal 
business needs.” 


Economic Crisis Looms 


These two observations indicate the 
sort of economic crisis which is develop- 
ing in Europe and is likely to provide 
President Roosevelt with an oppor- 
tunity to propose a program that will 
lead Europe out of an impasse which, 
if not broken, is bound to cause a 
world catastrophe. No European de- 
nies it. None expects trouble this year 
but few believe that the explosion can 
be delayed longer than that. Business 
men here are eager for Americans to 
understand this; for, though aware that 
America is determined to keep out of 
entanglements, they feel that just the 
moral leadership of Washington will do 
much to encourage serious truce talks. 

There is an undercurrent of feeling 
that any contribution by the United 
States toward European settlement will 
involve further financial credits. How- 


That is the ‘storm cellar’ from which we hope to be 


It is costing 3,000,000 


ever, the desire for such credits is 
scouted in Germany, presumably be- 
cause it is contrary to Hitler's grand 
position on “interest bondage.” But 
the financial situation in Germany, in 
the opinion of thoughtful executives 
here, requires outside assistance in the 
form of raw material credits or the 
equivalent to avoid an eventual collapse. 

While the thought of fresh Amer- 
ican loans to already defaulting 
debtors is at first sight inexplicable and 
probably repugnant to Americans, the 
opinion has been expressed that if 
adequate assurances of a reasonable 
restriction on the Nazi armament pro 
gram were obtainable, it might be pos- 
sible to consolidate the present debts 
with fresh advances in which England 
and France should participate, and the 
resultant stimulus to international 
trade might offer a possibility of repay- 
ing the total debt. 


Hope Roosevelt Will Move 

Paris is eager to believe that Am- 
bassador Bullitt will return from the 
United States with a Rooseveltian in- 
ternational program or that Ambassa 
dor-at-Large Norman Davis will pre 
pare the way for a dramatic move later 
by Roosevelt. Many level-headed Euro 
pean leaders are skeptical of what can 
be accomplished now. 
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ANCIENT FAIR GOES SKYSCRAPER 

\i least for Europe the Prague Fair Palace 
is a skyscraper, with seven stories pro 
viding space for merchants’ stand-. This 
year’s event, which recently, was 
reported to be the most successful in the 
long series of Czechoslovakia’s 
fairs. 


losed 


famou. 


Germany will be the stumbling block 
No arms truce is possible without cer 


tain boundary guarantees. Berlin is 
the only important capital that has 
not yet satisfied its territorial aspira 
tions. Hitler's declared intention to 


bring all Germans back into the Reich 
is what has led to a general belief that 
Czechoslovakia will be the Belgium 


of the next war 


German Shortages 


On the other hand, no country fecls 
more acutely than Germany the in 
creasing shortage of raw materials and 
rising prices for imports necessary to 
lseep exports and arms production up 
to schedule. One official told 
Business Week's foreign editor: “Ger 
nany can pull in its belt much tighter 
if it really wants to. That is possible 
in a closely controlled country. We 
know.” 

But responsible German 
leaders have confided recently 
leagues in neighboring countries that 
they would welcome an arms truce 
which would allow them fresh supplies 
of raw materials for export industries 
and possibly broader markets. All of 
them fear shortages in certain items 
which are developing much faster than 
are German substitute materials under 
the Four-Year Plan. 

Britain’s huge arms program has dis 
mayed the Germans and Italians alik« 
Thus success of any Roosevelt proposal 
becomes a matter of timing. 
might be coaxed into a cooperativ: 
spirit with two arguments: (1) A 
trade agreement with the United States 
and possibly some other large markets 
where Germany could increase exports 
sufficiently to employ men who would 
otherwise be thrown out of work by a 
slowing-down of the 


Soviet 


busine ‘SS 


to col 


Germany 


arms program 


Special Report 


Reaching Paris after a swing 
through Germany and Russia to 
ascertain business conditions and 


political backgrounds in those 
countries, Business Week's foreign 
editor describes this week the gen- 
eral uneasiness in Europe, and the 
| hope for effective intervention by 
Mr. Roosevelt. Next week he will 
report from London on conditions 
in Britain and the views of leaders 
there. 

The present wireless is followed, 
as has been the case throughout, with 
the regular dispatches from Business 
Week's corps of foreign correspond- 
ents. 
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Just 
Out! 


THE TEC! 


Bringing 
you a 
recommended technique 

of marketing research 


@ flow can we keep the stream of goods and 
services flowing trom producer to consumer 
more treely, more smoothly and more profit- 
ably: 

@ iow can we raise the per capita consumption 
of goods and services of present users: 

@ How can we bring the output of production 
within reach of new and greatly enlarged helds 
of consumers? 

@ How can we eliminate every form of waste 
that now inflates the cost of distribution? 

rank R. Contant, President of the American 

Marketing Society, believes that study and re- 

search can do for distribution what it did in the 

early part of this century for production. n 

as a forward step, a Committee of the American 

Marketing Society has prepared this definite pre- 

sentation of the scientific approach to marketing 


research, 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


Prepared by the Committee on Marketing Research 
Technique of the American Marketing Society 


432 pages, 6x 9, $1.00 
A new approach to the subject, this book deals 


with scientific research as applied to all the prob 
lems that commonly arise in connection with 


marketing The method defined applies to: Poli 
cies, as they affect profits; lroducts, as they are 
presented for marketing; The Market, in which 
the product or the service is to be sold; The 


Method and Means, by which the product is being 
or may be put upon the market. 

The book takes into consideration all the recent 
advance in the field Liberally illustrated by 
examples. Covers fully the mechanics of internal 
ind external research work as well as the psycho- 
logical aspects of collecting, classifying, and inter- 
preting marketing data, Discusses such topics as: 

use of check lists 

the four categories of questions 

four general techniques of collecting data 
timing the research steps 

lecting training, and managing the research 


reanization 

the art of asking why 

interviewer's conduct in the field 

routine for conducting study 

four basic requirements of sound classificat 
m denominator of qualitative data 
tabulation method 

interpretation of data 


predetermining the size of a sample 


et Cre. 
Every business executive conce rned with the inet 
ficiencies of distribution, every sales manacer. 
every market analyst, will want ¢t familiarize 


himself with this book and with the procedures it 


recomme Is 


Examine it 10 days free 


SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Ince., 

330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. ¥. 

Send me The Technique of Marketing Researe) 
for 10 days" examination on approval In 10 
1) I will end $4.00, plus few cent postage 
r return book postpaid (Postage paid on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 


City and State.. 
Position 


Company B.W. 3-27-37 
Rooks sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only) 
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(2) Germany and the rest of Europe 
knows that there is no real sincerity 
on either side in the Italo-German 
treaty. The latter realization nullifies 
the boast of both Rome and Berlin 
that they form a nucleus for a strong 
Fascist bloc in central 

There is one threat which keeps both 
dictatorships and democracies in line: 
fear of revolution if the strain of war 
is placed on any existing government. 
A German executive asserted that 
Naziism prevented a revolution in Ger- 
many in 1933, but said it would still 
come the day the present régime col- 
lapsed. French executives are almost 
unanimous in the belief that liberal 
laws passed last summer, under pres- 
sure of the new socialistic Popular 
Front, are all that saved France. 


Both Are Compromise Leaders 


Hitler is a compromise leader as is 
Blum in France. But Hitler’s govern- 
ment, being a dictatorship, is doomed 
when he goes, whereas French democ- 
racy even now anticipates the changes 
to come when Blum has served the 
country’s need. 

There are skeptics in every line of 
business here who do not believe that 
Roosevelt's prestige is sufficient to 
solve Europe's problem. But few 
would refuse to cooperate in any pro- 
gram that had even a small chance to 
succeed. 

While the French strike problem 1s 
largely local, it is important because of 
its effect on the European situation and 
because it is in some ways comparable 
to the present American troubles. 

Internationally the belief is general 
that Berlin would like to see a situa- 
tion develop in France comparable to 
the civil war in Spain. If it did, there 
is no question but that the two sides 
would be supported by the same gov- 
ernments which have intervened in 
Spain and with the “aid” on a much 
larger scale. 

French Employers’ Attitude 

No major French executive expects 
this to happen. The French believe 
labor’s demands last year were largely 
justified. There is a large group of 
French employers who hire fewer than 
a hundred men. These are finding it 
difficult to meet the new labor costs 
and are fighting liberal laws. Big em- 
ployers generally are adapting them- 
selves to the new regulations but are 
resisting stoutly more recent demands 
which they insist ase out of line with 
the bargain accepted last summer. They 
blame the trouble on a handful of 
agitators. 

Mixed with the problem of inter- 
preting the 40-hour week and collec- 
tive bargaining agreements are the de- 
mands for government action against 
the Fascists. A few months ago the 
demand was for intervention in Spain. 
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Blum has insisted on freedom 
his own foreign policy and ha, hy 
full public support. 


So far Blum has refused to y, 


force against Leftists or R 
Since the riots at Clichy serious'y © 
dangered the return of popular 
dence, the premier has issued 
warning to extremists on both 
Most people are of the opini: 
sooner or later, under double 

from the large moderate elen 
government and the necessity | 
serving order, Blum must use fo 


Need Time for Adjustment 


There is a political flavor 
French strike situation which dit 
tiates it most widely from current An 
ican labor unrest. French exe 
insist that the question of the close 
shop is out and that it is time for en 


ployees as well as employers to diges: 


the radical changes made in th 

10 months. They would allow 

to adjust prices to the new cost 

ture. Time is necessary for B 

“pause” to be successful and for | 

confidence to be restored to the 

of investing in government bond 
The recent loan brought som« 

from hiding and lured back to Par 


a certain amount of fugitive capital 


but not any important amount of m 
already profitably invested abroad 
Exposition Prospects 

The Paris exposition is schedu 
open in May and run to October 


is playing a small part in the preset 


crisis. It was started originally as 
public works project which would 
tract tourists to France after Engla: 
coronation ceremonies. A_ recurre: 
of strikes in hotels and restaurants 
not expected but the government 
appealing to labor to make a truc« 
the mutual good until after October 
Incidentally the United States 
ticipation in the exposition is very n 


est compared to German, Czechos| 


vakian, and Soviet Union exhibits 
‘The only European country 
which French strikes react importan 
from the economic point of vicw 


Britain. If France’s unrest goes so far as 
to cause a split into left and righ 
camps, it could precipitate the gene: 


disaster which Europe fears. Few 
France or elsewhere expect that. 
Mussolini’s hurried return to R 
this week is said here to be d 
Italian defeats in Spain, to new 
mands that Austria’s monarchy b 
stored, to new and acute frictior 
tween various foreign “benefactors 
central Europe. Despite Rome's 
buff of Britain two years ago, Ita! 
not expected to cast any decisive 
in possible forthcoming negotiat 
for a truce in Europe. 


held even in Berlin. Mussolin 


thought to face the problem of adding 
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portant reinforcements in Spain or 
ously losing face. 

Paris appears under little strain. 
wsiness has pulled out of the depres- 
jon dumps. People are well dressed. 
fés are crowded. Hopes are high 
- a good tourist season with at least 


or times last year’s volume of 
siness. 
e 
Germany 
(Cable)—Berlin is worried 


et international developments which 
surb her central European plans. 
e anti-Nazi course of internal Aus- 
in policy has become serious. Like- 
se, Austria’s tentative rapprochement 
ith Czechoslovakia and other Little 
ntente countries increases misgivings, 
specially as British machination 1s seen 
ehind the move. 

It is increasingly evident that Italy 
; trying to grab a bigger piece of 
ke in the German-Italian alliance. 
General Goering’s temperamental 
peal for intensification of food pro- 
tion (which still lags 170 behind 
me consumption) means further 
rastic extension of agricultural plan- 
ag. Any farmer failing to follow 
ficial “advice” regarding crop plant- 
gs can be virtually turned out and 
s farm summarily allotted to a more 
ubmissive tenant. A government trus- 

will be in charge. The plan is 
xpected to meet the acute fodder short- 
ge in the next few years by expanding 
tato planting. 

Goering’s announcement of a 30% 
reduction in prices of nitrogen fertil- 
zets and 25% in potash indicates that 
intensified governmental pressure 
n business is overcoming the resist- 
nce of even such powerful groups as 
the nitrogen and potash syndicates. 
t is claimed that this price reduction 
s tantamount to confiscation not only 
f future but partly of past profits. 
The Reich’s budget act passed the 
Cabinet, but estimates, for third con- 
secutive year, have not been published. 
The act significantly authorizes the 
lministration to grant guaranties of 
160,000,000 marks for grain purchases. 
The guaranties are apparently supposed 
to facilitate grain imports, which al- 
ready are proceeding on a large scale 
nd are intended to create an emer- 
ency reserve. 


Great Britain 
LONDON (Cable)—Despite a surpris- 
ingly good crop of annual reports by 
british companies, the stock market re- 
ins listless and uncertain. Interest has 
een deflected into commodities. There 
sa threatened shortage of wheat, and 
netal prices vibrate at high levels. 
Millers charge that speculators have 
ised the increase in wheat prices. But 
is impossible to overlook bad crops 
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is also grave fear of bad crops in those 
countries this season, and a certainty 
that all nations will store to their ca- 
pacity against the threat of war. One 
hears in the City that a copper pool is 
rigging the metals market, but there is 
little evidence to support these rumors. 
General belief is that rearmament de- 
mand will cause all metals to rise after 
temporary recessions for profit-taking 

The country is facing the budget 
with little apprehension. If Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Chamberlain borrows 
£8,000,000 he will only have to find an 
extra £10,000,000, which the improve- 
ment in income taxes and tariffs should 
cover. However he is expected to raise 
the income rate by three pence and add 
small indirect levies. This is partly for 
moral effect on inflation apprehensions 
and partly to secure a surplus for 1938 
which will help pay 1939 armament 
bills. 

Proposals to increase salarics of all 
Cabinet ministers, with a pension for 
Prime Ministers and probably a salary 
for the Opposition leader, are mecting 
general approval. Pay of these officials 
has been static for generations and is 
far out of line with present money 
values. Salaries range from £2,000 for 
the Traffic Minister, up through the 
Prime Minister’s £5,000, to the Lord 
High Chancellor's £10,000. This com- 
pares to a straight $15,000 for United 
States Cabinet members. 

A government committee absolves the 
arms industry from charges of profiteer- 
ing in contracts. In addition it pro- 
poses better allowances to cover sub- 
contractor’s costs. The distribution of 
raw materials to armament firms appears 
unsolvable except by virtual nationaliza 
tion of large sections of industry, which 
Board of Trade President Runciman 
says is at present unthinkable. 

While the current trend of business 
is good, fear of war is again growing. 

France 

Paris (Wireless)—Premicr 
Blum’s handling of the Clichy riot 
aftermath was an exciting performance. 
He danced among the eggs without 
fracturing a shell. Before the Cham 
ber of Deputies Tuesday he parceled 
out the blame so adroitly that he re 
tained the support of the Leftists and 
of the Rightists who endorse present 
financial moves. Blum’s vote of con- 
fidence was 362 to 215. 

After the shots and the funerals, 
Paris discovers that the riots were the 
result of Fascist elements deliberately 
rousing labor against the government 
in the red belt surrounding the capital. 
It followed the government's conces- 
sions to Radical-Socialists and the mid- 
dle class through more liberal financial 
policies and budgetary economies. This 
last crisis is another illustration of how 


last season in Germany and Italy. There | 
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RE-COVER Cracked Plaster 
Ceilings Quickly, Inexpensivel) 
Is cracked plaster reducing the rental valu« 


of your properties? re you annoyed with 
constant replastering bills? 


Here's a quick, low-cost way to enduring 
crack-free ceilings. Re ver that ugly cracked 
plaster with dependable Upson Board, It's 
crack-proof! It comes in big light - weight 
panels Any good carpenter mm casily appl, 
it over old plaster, with little muss or dirt 
Itis not like other wallboards. It is a special 
ized ceiling material hard ...rigid smooth 


Its ready-primed surface saves you 2 to 
30% in painting costs over rough, absorbent, 
makeshift wallbo 
The beauty of an Upson Relief Ceil- 
ing is lasting. And it increases prop 
erty values. Write today for liberal 
free samples. The Upson Company, » 
183 Upson Point, Lockport, N : 


ards. 


UPSON BOARD 


THE DEPENDABLE BOARD WITH 
THE FAMOUS BLUE-CENTER 


Sale 
SGHELBRO 


The cut below shows one of the DeLuxe 
Schelbro display trailers used by Gilford. 
Strauss Carpet Corp. of Chicago. Demon- 
strate your merchandise this modern way... 
at the point of sale . . and you'll be 
astonished how quickly your investment will 
be returned in increased volume. 


Made in all sizes and styles, adapt- 
able to every type of product, and 
priced surprisingly low. Write for 


catalog and quotations. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


To meet the demand for reprints, we have ordered a 
second printing of the article, ‘‘Public Relations—First 
in the Order of Business’, that appeared in the Jan- 
wary 23rd Business Week. Quantities of ten or tess of 
the reprints are available to Business Week readers upon 
request. Quantities of more than ten will be billed at 
cost of press work. Address requests to Promotion De- 
partment, Business Werk, 330 W. 42nd Street. WN. Y. C. 
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Underwood 4 Underwood 


INVESTIGATING RECOVERY—Leaders of the Imperial Policy Group, an unofficial 
organization of Conservative members of parliament, are making a hurried survey 
of the trend of recovery in the United States. Baron Phillimore (left), chairman, 
and Henry Victor Alpin Mackinnon Raikes (right) are visiting Southern cities, and 
Kenneth De Courcy (second from left) and the Earl of Mansfield (third from left), 
are headed for Mid-Western states. According to the National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., the British government has tried to wash its hands of the pilgrimage. 


Blum’s compromise government keeps 
afloat on both wings of his majority. 

France’s foreign trade for February 
showed a 2,000,000,000 franc deficit 
against 800,000,000 in 1936. This was 
due mostly to heavy coal imports neces- 
sitated by introduction of the 40-hour 
week in the mines, coupled with in- 
tense activity in steel. 

February tax receipts were encourag- 
ing. For the first time in years they 
ran ahead of budget estimates (100,- 
000,000 francs in this instance). How- 
ever, the dark side of the picture ap- 
pears when one discovers that the 
surplus is due largely to customs re- 
ceipts on the imports which piled up 
the trade deficit. 


Far East 


THE high cost of empire, especially to 
a “have not’ nation, is becoming pain- 
fully evident in Japan. Increased needs 
of raw materials for armament coincide 
with pressure of other countries against 
Japanese finished goods to pile up a 
rogressively greater unfavorable trade 
lina Import excess for the first two 
months of 1937 was 193,000,000 yen, 
a third higher than corresponding 
figures for 1936, 

Results are depressed yen exchange, 
higher commodity costs, higher domestic 
prices. Greater need for exports forces 
every possible saving in production, 
which leads to wage cuts or longer work 
days. Thus living costs rise much 
faster than wages, causing social rumb- 
lings that worry the hard-pressed 
Hyashi ministry. 

Wages have slipped steadily since 
1931, are now little higher in buying 
power than at the worst of the depres- 
sion. Real wages are 88° and real 
earnings 77¢¢ of the 1931 level. In 
the 1936 year-end spurt, bread rose 
eggs 26°, beef 18°, tuna fish 
75°7, cabbages 183. 


Of 110 commodities, 93 had risen at 
the first of the year. Most dramatic 
were increases in such vital import items 
as cotton, metals, wool, lumber. The 
figures reflect the counter-weight of de- 
preciated yen on import prices and in- 
flation fears resulting from the govern- 
ment’s budgetary policy. 

One reason for the fall of the Hirota 
cabinet was a refusal to accept the seri- 
ousness of the situation. Premier 
Hyashi's finance minister is Toyotaro 
Yuki; he has made Seihin Ikeda, presi- 
dent of the Mitsui Bank, governor of 
the Bank of Japan, and has announced 
a larger role for that institution. It will 
enter the industrial credit field to stimu- 
late production and engage in open 
market operations on the American 
model. Plans are meant to keep down 
interest rates, support the pon, for 
government securities, prevent tax in- 
creases, develop industries. 

Mr. Yuki has modified some unpopu- 
lar moves of his predecessor (Baba). 
He softened some tax increases, cut a bit 
off budget estimates, restored part of 
the Baba cut in interest on postal sav- 
ings. The populace applauded. 

Even Japan’s enemies must admire the 
feats of her industries, which have a 
limited home market and a tragic short- 
age of raw materials. Textiles, from 
imported cotton, are most important as 
exports. Yet of 127 foreign outlets, 46 
impose quotas against Japanese cotton 
goods, which is in addition to tariff bar- 
riers. Artificial silk undermined her 
rich natural silk business. Japan got 
busy and in a few years became the 
world’s largest producer of rayon. 

China’s lack of national feeling and 
general defenselessness is due largely to 
a feeble system of communications. The 
present Nanking government is apply- 
ing remedies. It is pushing roads, en- 
couraging air lines, extending railroads. 
The Ministry of Railways announces 
three projects as part of the Five-Year 
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Program. First is a railway fr 
king to Canton via Kiangsi and 
provinces. Fukien has no 
though it is one of China's ric 
tricts. With connections, the 
be 850 miles long. The second 
is a 100-mile line between Sy 
Kwangtun and Changchow in 
The third will be a 700-mile 1 
ning from Canton across Kwan 
Yunnan. 

A Japanese mission, visiting 
with a view to promoting trad 
ceiving the cold shoulder. Chin 
ness men have let it be kno 
there can be no cooperation bety, 
two countries until Japan alt 
hard-boiled policies in northern | 
Japanese papers are complaini: 
while Nippon loudly boasts he: 
ress in the meager northern < 
Great Britain is building a firm | 
in the teeming provinces of cent: 
southern China. 

Canada 
Otrawa—Only parts of Tra 
Minister C. D. Howe's ambiti 
form program will survive the 
of Parliament now nearly over 
program consisted of three mea 


(1) control of all carriers under {« 


res 


license and under jurisdiction of a ne 


Transport Commission to replac 


existing Railway Commission; (2) « 


tion of a trans-Canada air servic« 
operated by a company repres 
jointly the government, the Ca: 
Pacific and Canadian National 
ways, and aviation interests; (5) 


ing down of capitalization of Can 


National Railways. 
The first measure has been 


by the Senate after being opposed | 


provincial governments, carrier 


ests (except railways), large shipper 
including the grain trade. The s 


is drastically modified. Instead 


representative ig to operate 


air service, Canadian National 


ways will have the job, will fo 


subsidiary company, underwrite 
tal stock of $1,750,000. 


an unsympathetic Senate. 


Air Service Plans 


C.N.R. air service subsidiary 
operate on trans-Canada route and 


cipal feeder routes, will not int: 


with existing commercial servic 


will have an exclusive contract 


carrying mails and will carry « 
at competitive rates. The federal 
ernment will pay deficits for two 
after which the mail contract 
revised and the company expect 
pay its way. The government wi! 
tribute $1,250,000 towards the « 
of the proposed  transatlanti 
service. 


The 
for writing down Canadian nat 
debt will pass Commons but must 
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required reserves goes into effect. 
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of interest rates is clear. 
bond prices drop. 
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Money and the Markets 


Ups and downs of stocks cause uncertainty, but trend 


They move upward, and 


Treasury receipts are unexpectedly 


small, stimulating the talk about inflation. 


crocks this week were in the predicament of needing two days to regain the 


und they could lose in one — it took all day Tuesday and Wednesday to 


ANC 


up a major part of the losses chalked up in Monday's sharp break. 


But, 


there was reason to doubt which way stocks were going, there certainly was 


ne about the trend of interest rates. 


A further drop in government and 
rporate bond prices at the start of 
e week was enough to make up lend- 
;’ minds as to what they should ask 
r money. Treasury bonds that were 
ling to yield only a little over 2° 
short time ago now return better 
in 240%. The government had to 
for money on nine-month 
bills this week whereas 
§25¢% sufficed a week ago. Banks 
ere scrambling for these bills at even 
wer rates a couple of months ago. 


Facts like those were about all that 
ealers needed to know. The rally 
it started in bonds on Tuesday, and 
ried through fairly convincingly, 
in't change their opinions. They 
irked up bankers’ acceptances for the 
ond time within a week, for the 
wrth time this year, and for the fifth 
ne since the low was reached last 


ly. Even more significant, they ad- 


A New Borrower 

The Federal Home Loan Banks, next 
semi-federal agency due to sell 
bonds, are to make their first bow 
in the capital markets shortly. And, 
though they waited too long and 
won't get the price available a month 
ago, an industrious effort is being 
made to assure the issue’s success. 

Chairman John H. Fahey was 
chief missionary when he spoke 
before New York's Municipal Bond 
Club this week. He told how the 
12 FHL banks—Federal Reserve of 
the lenders on home mortgages—has 
3,780 members with assets of 
$3,300,000,000. The FHL banks, in 
four years, have advanced $294,388,- | 
000 on members’ mortgages and have | 
been repaid $152,697,000. Now, with 
most of their capital funds working 
they will borrow through private | 
underwriters. Issues will be limited | 
to five times the paid-in capital. 


inced to 1° the rate on commercial 


which had been quoted at 


The next adjustment in money rates 
robably will be on loans secured by 
Upward re- 
sions are regarded as certain about 


ment 
term—to regain their composure will be 
the key to the credit situation. 
of the most important questions now 
asked is, “Have the banks completed 
their liquidation, or will there be more 


before May 1?” 


Meanwhile, the ability of govern- 
issues—short as well as long 


One 
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The latest report of Federal Reserve 
member banks in 101 
exaggerated picture of bank dumping 
of government 


cities gives an 
bonds. These report 


ing institutions cut holdings $196 


000,000 in the weck ended Mar. 17 
(on top of a reduction of $254,000 
000 earlier this year) But the drop 


in the latest weck isn’t at all what ut 
looks to be. Banks probably sold only 
$46,000,000 of bonds The Treas 
ury paid off $150,000,000 in bills dur 
ing the period, and that would appear 
as reduction in bond holdings. 

But, in the light of that sak 
of $46,000,000 of bonds did to prices 


what 


dealers hope it won't be re px ited soon 
That, on top of Washington 
indicating that income tax receipts from 
Mar. 1 to 20 were 000,000, 
hasn't encouraged bond circles. 


reports 


only $6‘ 


Taxes Fall Short 

The prediction is that Treasury re 
ceipts from Mar. 15 income taxes will 
total only a little over $700,000,000 
This compares the President's 
budget message prediction of $840 
000,000. 


with 


It reduces hopes of balance 
ing the budget in the near future, and 
leads to the belief that there will be 
deficit financing this summer, It 
heightens the prospect for new taxes 
at this session of Congress or the next, 
particularly if Federal Reserve Chair 
man Eccles’ plan of reducing the gov 
ernment debt 
is to be carried out. 
Absence of budget balance, and the 
necessity for further deficit financing 
would add to fears of inflation. That 
wouldn't help bond prices, nor would 
it make the control-the-boom program 
any easier. These and other practical 
difficulties in the path of curbing infla 
tion may have played a part in the 
renewal of bullish enthusiasm in com 
modities after Monday’s uneasiness. 


Stocks have been undergoing a 
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period of testing. At the conclusion 
of Monday's decline, they had _regis- 
tered net losses in eight out of nine 
trading sessions. Shorts, routed earlier 
in the year when the steel shares went 
on their rampage, were tempted once 
more to get their feet wet. The unex- 
pected severity of some of the recent 
labor disturbances encouraged — the 
bears. On top of that, they still feel 
that prices of stocks are discounting 
the future a long way ahead. 

On the other hand, the bulls still had 
business news in their favor. Those 
who had sold earlier in expectation of 
a decline were coming back into the 
market on the long side. From a tech- 
nical standpoint, they were encour- 
aged by the fact that trading volume 
was not even larger on Monday's 
break. 

These opposing viewpoints clashed 
head on, and, under the circumstances, 
the rally which was produced was en- 
couraging. Nevertheless, this week's 
test of the market's inherent strength 
would have been more conclusive if 
traders had not been restrained by the 
approaching holiday closing on Good 
Friday. 
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NEWEST EXCHANGE — $750,009 new 
quarters last week-end were opened by 
the Toronto Stock Exchange in the pres- 
ence of local authorities and _ visiting 
dignitaries. Among the speakers was 
Charles R. Gay, pre-ident of the New 
York Stock Exchange, who urged upon 
men of the markets a realization of their 
deep moral obligation to the public. 
These views show the front of the new 
exchange building (left) and the thor- 
oughly modern trading floor (below). 
Present even is the all-seeing electric eye 
which abets high-speed ticker operation 
by preventing a lapse when operators are 
changed. 


Loree’s Latest 


Sale of 85,000 New York Cen- 
tral shares gives further proof 
of veteran’s shrewdness. 


Ir’s handy to own 495,000 shares of 
New York Central stock, bought at 
1932 prices. That was demonstrated 
this week when Leonor Fresnel Lorec’s 
Delaware & Hudson Co. announced 
that it had let go of 85,000 shares of 
its bargain-priced Central stock, rais- 
ing about $3,750,000 net—half the 
funds needed to meet the $7,500,000 
bond maturity on May 1. 

This is the first time that the Loree 
holding company has disturbed its 
holdings in the big railroad since they 
were acquired late in 1932 and early 
in 1933 (BW —Feb8’33,p14). And 
the transaction just served to confirm 
the Wall Street belief that the 78- 
year-old, bewhiskered Loree is still 
about the slickest trader the fields of 
commerce and finance have seen in the 
last couple of decades. 

The deal, of no particular signifi- 
cance in itself, climaxes 10 years of 
the fastest financial footwork the 
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younger generation has seen 
started in 1927 when Lore 
in the railroad merger plans 
days, set about to show ‘em 

Even that long ago Lon 
veteran of half a century in r 
For 20 years he had headed ; 
H. system, of which the D 
Hudson Railroad ‘“‘starting 
and running nowhere”’ is the | 
He relished no place on the s! 
railroad empires were being 
he sold $35,000,000 of Hud 
bonds. Proceeds, plus a littl 
hand, bought $39,000,000 
stock—working control—of the | 
Valley and the Wabash. 

This plan was frowned upo: 
ICC, so Loree got out of Wa! 
Lehigh at a $23,000,000 profit 
putting the whole pile into hi; 
stocks and bonds where it \ 
the depression. Meanwhile 
had turned down his plan to | 
new short line to the West 
bought 10°7 of the New York ( 
for $11,065,000 and became t 
est stockholder, topping the Bal 
the Vanderbilts. 

But those who expected | 
take a dominant place in Cer 
fairs were disappointed. Ins: 
put his son, Robert, a Guarant 
officer, on the board. Now 
sold 85,000 shares that cost § 
share at $44, still holds 410,00 
or 7° of the Central, and 
holding worth $20,500,000 
stands him only $7,315,000. 


Banks and Bonds—There ! 
much discussion in recent week 
benefit bank earnings would deri 


a stiffening of interest rates. But 
some time, there was remarkabl) 
talk of the losses (actual losses 


shrinkage of paper profits) that 
would take in their bond acc 


interest rates harden materially (51! 


]an30'37,p50). 


Now that bond prices have slu: 
however, more attention is being | 
‘the effect lower market prices wi! 


on bank earnings in 1937. Int! 


York (Second) Federal Reserve < 


member banks last year secured 


of their net profits, after charg 


from recoveries and profits on 
ties sold. This year, to date 
would certainly be no such profi 
if securities were sold, there mig! 
be substantial losses in some cas 

Outside the Federal Reserve 


it would appear that the situat 
even more pointed. The Feder.' 


posit Insurance Corp., analyzing 
of 7,584 insured banks which . 


Federal Reserve members, report 
they had net profits before divide: 


$76,000,000. But it would app« 


income from all sources other th 


curities sales and recoveries just 
covered expenses, because these 


earned are 
sales and 
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ened around $76,000,000 from such 
sales and recoveries. 

Now if the FDIC members have been 
speculating in bonds—buying to scalp 
softs rather than for pure investment 

as Chairman Crowley suggested some 
me ago, faces of investment officers 

any cities and hamlets must be a 
hit re | Their banks either will be- 
me involuntary investors or will take 
eir beatings. 

Meanwhile, the argument for “con- 
ention values”—carrying bonds at par, 
regardless of market premiums or dis- 
yunts—becomes more cogent. 

° 

Great Success—Offering of France's 
new national defense bonds, two weeks 
wo, was the occasion for celebrations. 
But, what’s more important, the min- 
try announced 10 days later that it 
ad been oversubscribed, which was 
sounder grounds for jubilation. 

Actually, it was only an oversubscrip- 
tion of 500,000,000 francs on a total 
f 8,000,000,000, which doesn’t look 
very large to an American bond man 
vho is in the habit of seeing Treasury 
sues in this country oversubscribed 
three and four times. However, it 
should be noted that the French banks 
lidn't put in for more bonds than they 
wanted, because they had reason to sus- 
pect that they’d get them. In fact, they 
would have. The government was 
leased to allot the 500,000,000 franc 
versubscription, selling the full 
8,500,000,000 applied for and leaving 
inly 2,000,000,000 of the loan author- 
zed and unsold. 

The exact operation was this. The 
government on Mar. 11 offered the 
first 5,000,000,000 francs of the loan 
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on very liberal terms—4}s at 98. (In 
case foreigners wanted any, they were 
optionally payable in pounds or dol 
lars.) The first block was snapped up 
and the books closed Mar. 12. A 
second block was offered next day on 
the same terms, ostensibly to the popu- 
lace outside the financial centers who 
had not been fast enough to get in 
on the first slice of bonds. The coun- 
trymen still weren't very nimble, for it 
was a week before the books closed, 
and dealers were offering the bonds 
below the official discount before all 
were sold. (The Clichy riots the mid- 
dle of last week didn’t speed up the 
sale.) 

No matter by what standard the suc- 
cess of the loan is appraised, enough 
of it was sold to fairly well assure the 
fate of the franc until next autumn. 


Wheat Whirligig—Wheat prices 
lately have spent a lot of time swing- 
ing wildly up and down, for the most 
part retracing steps that had been made 
or lost. Typical is the May future on 
the Chicago Board of Trade which 
has swung quite widely between $1.30 
and $1.40 a bu. in the recent past. But 
there were new 10-year highs scored 
at the start of this week, and Chicago 
May crossed $1.40 smartly. 

The rapid changes in sentiment in 
the last few days have had a lot of con- 
flicting rumors behind them. Late last 
week the story was that Argentina, 
although it had sold just about all the 
wheat it could spare, would not take 
steps to restrict the flow. By Monday 
the rumor had turned itself hind side 
to, and the Argentine government was 
said to have already prepared its re- 
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LOW-COST WORKING CAPITAL 
through LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Hundreds of manufacturers, producers 


and wholesalers are obtaining substan- 


tial amounts of new working capital by 
means of LAWRENCE SYSTEM. 


Similarly, your business may benefit. 


You can exceed open limits 1 to 3 times, 


yet you pay no premium for increased 


credit—loans are made at lowest avail- 


able banking rates. 


A further advantage of LAWRENCE 
SysTeM is its flexibility. It does not in- 


terfere with normal manufacturing or 


marketing operations nor alter estab- 


lished buying and selling arrangements. 


If your business is at all hampered by 


inadequate capital, consult the nearest 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM office. Address com- 
munications to Department D-11. You 


incur no obligation. 


Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 
A. T. Gipson, President 


New York: 52 Wall S¢ ¢ Burrato: Liberty Bank Bidg. 
Cuicaco: One N. LaSalle Sc.* Boston: 49 Federal Sc. 
Dattas: Santa Fe Bldg. © Houston: 601 Shell Bidg 
Kansas Crry, Missourt: Commerce Trust Building 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Walter P. Story Building 
SAN Francisco: 37 Drumm Sc. ¢ Fresno: 2030 Anna St. 
ie: 1014 Fourth Ave. SPOKANE®: 155 S. Stevens 
PORTLAND, Ore: U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
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@ Leading this war on the waste, expense, 
and nuisance of dust, is a group of out- 
standing Dust Control Engineers assem- 
bled by Blaw-Knox. Hundreds of success- 
ful dust control systems designed, installed, 
and supervised by this group for many 
different industries have:— Stepped up 
employee efficiency hampered by dust; 
Reduced to a new minimum the deprecia- 
tion and excessive maintenance cost of 
machinery; Recovered materials, valuable 
in themselves, but a nuisance as dust. 


% Whether your problem is one of suppres- 
sion, collection, or disposal; whether your 
installation is large or small; whether 
temperature or moisture considerations 
are involved ..let Blaw-Knox give you ade- 
quate and economical dust control fitted to 
your requirements. Your inquiry is invited. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, BLAWNOX, PA. 


Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Birmingham 
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strictive measures. Then Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture Carlos Brebbia 
coyly mixed things up even more by 
saying that everything is ‘‘problemat- 
ical,” 

Such indecision hurts at a time when 
world markets are boiling. Surpluses 
for export have been snapped up, and 
leading producing nations, including 
the Argentine, undoubtedly have rel- 
atively little of the bread grain left for 
sale. Wheat and flour afloat—bound 
into export markets—is back up to the 
60,000,000-bu. mark, which was the 
recent record. 

These scares, and probably very little 
else, are offsetting the prospects of a 
big crop in this country next summer. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
completed its preliminary estimates of 
acreage (which are made by “sampling” 
rather than by census) and anticipates 
that the prospective harvest will be 
from 67,000,000 to 68,000,000 acres, 
compared with 48,820,000 acres _har- 
vested in 1936. The yield, quite con- 
ceivably, could be a bumper 850,000,- 
000 bu. 

The Best Corners—One of the 
toughest problems of the depression— 
what to do with 1929 leases when oper- 
ations are at 1933, 1934, or even 1936 
levels—seems about worked out in the 
case of United Cigar Stores Co. of 
America. United, back in the old days, 
had all the best corners and was a stock 
market sweetheart. Brokers and their 
customers used to sit and wonder over 
the value of those leases. 

A few years later it was quite a dif- 
ferent story. There were about 1,000 
leases that the company would have 
been glad to get out of. The principle 
of abandonment was fairly well settled 
when the Supreme Court, in January, 
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ruled that a New Jersey landk 
entitled to three years’ rent 
lease scuttled when the company 
took to reorganize under 77-b 

Now it appears that various cr 
who have been merging con 
and cooperating toward getting 
where with the reorganizatior 
pretty well compromised their 
ences. One important feature 
proposal to give cach $500 par 
of the guaranteed 54° bonds « 
a new 5° bond of $500 fac 
plus 1.85 shares of new prefer: 
68 shares of common. The by 
shares is to make up for about 
of overdue interest. 


Working Capital—Almost 
instances come up of the dem 
industry for working funds. A 
company about to raise money is 
ican Steel Foundries. 

Engaged in the booming busi: 
manufacturing railway equipm« 
company’s stockholders were 
their annual meeting that the 
business is at virtual capacity. Th: 


pany proposes to retire the preter 


stock through an offering of | 
shares of additional common to 
stockholders at $40. There wou! 
balance of about $1,680,000. 
cleaning up the preferred, an 
would be added to working capit 

Steel Foundries closed last year 


net earnings of $2,953,426 an 
tained $767,138 in the business d 
the surtax on undistributed ear: 


Thus, even though inventory in 
about $1,250,000, cash declined 


slightly to $4,236,672. Addition of : 
proposed cash funds w ould further fo: 


tify the working position of th 
pany, which had only $2,160,! 


current liabilities at the end of | 


= curities — 
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[MBURGER producers in Green County, 
is. where 75°; of the domestic lim- 
ger comes from, have decided to 
spend production until consumers 
cch up with the present supply. But 
nburger, unlike such staples as wheat, 
s a vastly expansible market, and the 
roducers ought to wake up and put 


) an advertising campaign, with a 
ss appeal, a slogan like ‘Lovely Lim- 
gers Luxurious Lure,” and a testi- 


onial by Jimmy Durante. 


In her stage work Beatrice Lillie doesn’t 
e the title she acquired by her mar- 
ize to the late Sir Robert Peel, but 
e Gentleman on the News Desk says 
e has a friend who was told he must 

Lady Peel in “The Show Is On,” 
ad he went and was disappointed be- 


ause she isn’t a stripper. 


No spelling bee makes any sense, ex- 
ept in a schoolroom; elsewhere it’s 

mply an inferior way of killing time. 

such exsufflicate misdemeanors are 
» be committed at all, the least of- 
ensive manner is that of the National 
uzzlers’ League, which frankly recog- 
izes that spelling bees are a form of 
puzzle, nothing better. Some of the 
yvords in the league's recent bee were 
puisne, errhime, hippiater, crannuibh, 
anesic, and floccinaucinihilipilification. 
Surely a spelling bee is the extimate in 
nental effort, as valueless as a coopera- 
tive carphology. 


We note in the reviews of Elinor 
Glyn’s autobiography that she writes 
rergd of her triumphant movie, “It,” 

vhich was produced about 10 years ago. 
Miss Glyn is generally credited with in- 
venting the name for the quality called 
It. But there is an earlier use of that 
word, in a similar though not identical 
sense, in Arnold Bennett's Journal. 

Bennett, incidentally, had no high re- 
spect for Miss Glyn’s works. His 
lournal includes this, in 1907: A 
friend “gave me Elinor Glyn’s “Three 
Weeks’ to read, as she wanted my 
pinion. She said it was vulgar, but 
she liked it. I read it in the train back. 
Naive and worthless, utterly. Its 
naughtiness, which has caused such ex- 
traordinary protests in England, is 
merely childish in its imitative conven- 
tionality of viciousness.” 


As for It, Bennett wrote in 1910, 
when he was staying at a seaside hotel 
in Brittany with two or three com- 
panions: ‘“The luggage of one married 
pair arrived tonight, 36 hours late. The 
wife is of the odalisque sort, and she 
put on some more striking clothes at 
once. She lolls at her bedroom window 
for 30 to 60 minutes each morning. A 
beautiful young woman. Elle se cambre 
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Editorially Speaking — 


tout le fe mps. 
a good courts 


ane. 


Alcock says that she 


leaves a table at which an intellectual 
conversation proceeding—about war 
or feminism, for instance—with a 


‘What has all this 


gesture which says, 
got to do with mr?’ 


Miss YOSHIKO 
heiress, is 


TOKUDAILJI, a Japanese 
to be married, and on 
that occasion will distribute among her 
townspeople 1,500,000 Jap- 
anese fans. That ought to bring her a 
lot of fan mail. 


soon 


lassic al 


THis is a new day for heroes of Amer- 
ican legend. Jesse James has reap 

peared. Now 89 years old, he has been 
drawing crowds into Arkansas theaters 
where he reveals himself as the true 
Jesse James; the man who was shot by 
Bob Ford in 1882, he says, was really 
Charles Bigelow. And Buffalo Bill has 
reappeared—not in the flesh but with a 
new biography and a new name. Fascist 
newspapers in Italy inform their read- 
ers that Col. William F. Cody, known 
as Buffalo Bill, was really Giovanni 
Tambini, born in Barbigarezzo about 
1840—"'a typical Italian, full of Fascist 
courage and daring.” This is a pretty 
high rating for an lowa-born boy who 
died in "17, before Fascism was ever 
heard of. Now Billy the Kid may be 
reglorified as that resounding warrior, 
Guglielmo Killemali. 


THE Rev. R. R. Pulliam got an in- 
junction in Yuma, Ariz., against Jus 
tice Ed Winn, restraining him from 
soliciting marriages in the Yuma Court 
House. The minister said the sheriff, 
being right there in the Court House, 
had an edge on all the ministers in the 
neighborhood. Confronted with such 
unfair competition, the Rev. Mr. Pul- 
liam ought to join the general cam- 
aign to keep the government out of 


Dr. DENNETT, president of Williams 
College, says too many of the students 
are “nice boys” from swanky prep 
schools, and he'd like to get more Sie 
from high schools. That would do 
Williams good, but what would be the 
effect on the high school boys? 


SuRELY one of the frankest men in the 
world is the Brooklyn mail-carrier who, 
after 24 years on the job, was caught 
throwing an armful of ‘letters into an 
incinerator in an apartment house. 
Asked why he did it he answered, ‘My 
feet hurt me.”’ 


Why did President Roosevelt pick Joe 
Kennedy as chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, when right at his elbow 
he had Marriner Eccles? 


She would have made | 


Television —' T he new marvel of radio that 


transmits sound-pictures over the air, found 
many insulation req juirements of camera and 
soul idt transmitter succe fully 1 by Bake te 
Mat er! als. 


Servicing — The precision instruments and 


devices used bv the radio service man in 
testing or repairing receivers are made in 
whole, or in part, of Bakelite Materials. 


Radio is but one branch of the ever-widen- 
ah the 
ighou 


terials have been widely adopted for 


and throu 


ing electronic indu ry» 
field of electronic development Bak« 
scores 
of purposes, 

Bakelite Materials are obtainable in many 
forms, laminated, cast, varnish, 


enamels, cements, and others. They are now 


molded, 


used in practically every industry, and for 
thousands of different products. 

More than likely re of 
materials could be 
your products, and our engineers will 
glad to consult with you om it. We we 
also like to mail you a copy of our 48-1 
Booklet 38M, «Bakelite Niel 


you to write for it. 


one or 


advantageously used in 


Bakelite Corporation, 


of Canada, Ltd., 
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Bakelite Corp 163 Dufferir St., Toronto 
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An Average Sitdown 


For a clear view of what a sitdown 
strike means, let us take a small ex- 
ample and put it under close inspec- 
tion. A sitdown in a huge factory is 
more dramatic, but a sitdown in an 
average store reveals the essentials of 
the matter most plainly. 

The F. W. Woolworth Co. oper- 
ates nearly 2,000 stores in the United 
States, and of these 40 are in New 
York City. So far New York has 
had fewer sitdowns than many an- 
other city. Its experience is just 
about average. And the other day 
there was a sitdown in an average 
Woolworth store in New York. 

The 75 strikers stayed there that 
night, using cots that had been 
brought in by their union friends. 
At 10 o'clock next morning the store 
opened for business, 27 non- 
strikers came in. The strikers placed 
their cots in such a way as to keep 
the non-strikers from going behind 
the counters. Thereupon the store 
officials picked the non-strikers up 
and lifted them over, while the strik- 
ing girls hooted and cat-called, mak- 
ing such remarks as these, according 
to newspaper accounts: “Scab.” 
“Rat.” “Ruthie got a dollar raise.” 
“Rita signed and then turned yel- 
low.” 

Now there they were, the 27 girls 
behind the counters, the 75 others in 
the aisles. The strikers made a con- 
tinuous clamor. There were a few 
sng present, to guard against vio- 
ence, but they did not evict the strik- 


ers, because the city had adopted the 


policy of requiring employers to 
make the first formal moves toward 
eviction, and so far Woolworth had 
not decided on this step. 
The day wore on. he eatedly the 
strikers snake-danced through the 
aisles, taunting the girls behind the 
counters. People who came in, wish- 
ing to buy something, had to push 
past the strikers and squirm past the 
cots to reach the counters, and then 
were assailed with cries of “Phony” 
and “Paid Shopper.” The union or- 
ganizer jumped on a radiator and 
shouted that she was going to Wool- 
worth headquarters to present the 
strikers’ wage demands. “If you stick 
it out,” she cried, “you can beat Bar- 
bara Hutton with all her millions.” 
The police stood by, getting bored 
with all this. Several of the strikers 
attempted to arrest a customer, who 
was charged with kicking a striker. 


The police arrested both the customer 
and the striker and took them to the 
station. At another time one of the 
strikers abandoned her sitdown long 
enough to visit the police court and 
ask that a summons be issued for a 
floorwalker, on the ground that he 
had torn up her strike sign. This 
attempt failed. 

The day finally ended, and Wool- 
worth decided to have the sitdowners 
evicted. Patrol wagons were sent for, 
and then a Woolworth district super- 
visor went to each of the strikers and 
said, “I arrest you,” exercising his 
right as a citizen to make an arrest. 
Thereupon the police took the ar- 
rested people to the police station. 

This is the way things were in an 
average store in the heart of the larg- 
est city in the United States. Things 
have been much worse in many other 
cities. They must be improved—per- 
manently. Sitdowns must be stopped 
and forever prevented. 


Consumer Confidence 
Impaired by Delay 


Congress should enact the Pure Food 
and Drug Bill at this session. Its 
delay is harming the food, drug, 
ublishing, and advertising industries 
“ undermining the confidence of 
consumers, with the result that state 
legislatures are tending to adopt 
stringent regulation along the lines 
of the original Tugwell bill. Louisi- 
ana did this last year, and the state 
of Washington did it last week. 
Reasonable federal regulation would 
head off unreasonable state laws. 

It is four years since the Tugwell 
bill was submitted. Last year there 
was general agreement on a reason- 
able bill, but passage was prevented 
because the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion did a powerful lobbying job to 
snatch control of advertising away 
from the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. The commission is now caus- 
ing another delay in the House, 


where a_ subcommittee inten, 
make a long examination o! {y 
Copeland bill, already passed by thy 
Senate, and of all other proposal 
The Copeland bill gives contro) of 
advertising to the Food & Drug Ag. 
ministration, where it ought 1) be. 
to avoid double jurisdiction. Pra. 
tically nobody except one wing of 
the patent medicine business anys 
FTC to get that control. Bur this 
uestion, however it may be decided. 
should not be allowed to prevent 
legislation. 


Pecora’s Dizzy 
Flight of Fancy 


No statement that has been made dur. 
ing the controversy over President 
Roosevelt's Supreme Court plan is 
hollower than the charge by Justice 
Ferdinand Pecora of the Supreme 
Court of New York that “sitdown 
strikes in defiance of law originated 
in the lofty seats of high finance be- 
fore the technique was merely copied 
by working men and women.” The 
investment bankers, he asserts, con- 
ducted a sitdown strike against the 
Securities Act of 1933 until it was 
modified the following year. 

As Justice Pecora must know from 
his close acquaintance with the matter 
in *33 and °34, there was no section 
of American business that got religion 
so quickly, admitted the offenses of 
the past so frankly, reorganized its 
own business so drastically, as the in- 
vestment bankers. During the NRA 
period they went all the way with the 
code, and they adopted a code of 
their own that was far more stringent, 
in its ethical requirements, then the 
NRA code or the Securities Act. 
Their only objection to the act was 
that it was cumbersome and unwork- 
able. Organized investment bankers 
made no protest against practical 
regulation. 

The security bankers did not inter- 
fere with anybody else’s business. 
They did not even refuse to function 
in their own business; instead they 
were eager to underwrite securities, 
but you couldn’t find a board of di- 
rectors willing to borrow money 
under the that prevailed. 

All this being true, Justice Pecora’s 
comparison of investment bankers to 
sitdown strikers is the prize fairy tale 
of 1937. 
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